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Che Minter Picture Shows. 


THAT this winter we have Rembrandts at Burlington 
House may be taken asa result of the Antwerp exhibition. 
The professional critics are in raptures, as of course, 
and one goes out of the way to compare despitefully with 
it the annual exhibition. That has become common form 
in certain circles, and there is no peg, however inappro- 
priate, which is not seized to hang a sneer upon against 
the Academy and its attitude to English art. To speak 
plainly, it is not a great exhibition, but a special one ; 
that is to say, it is rather Gerretz, the portrait painter, 
that is represented, than Rembrandt van der Rhyn. 
This probably a result of accident, unless it is a law 
of nature that Englishmen buy portraits, but certain it 
is that the subject pictures of the artist are but meagrely 
represented, and in some cases by specimens that are, 
like Belshazzar’s feast, about as unsatisfactory as may be. 
But in portraiture the whole ground is exhausted. We 
have reproductions innumerable of the eminently 
bourgeois features of the artist, and one at least, if not 
more, portrait of the painter that is clearly some one 
else. En revanche there is a portrait of the painter and 
his sister that tradition has labelled with the names of 
other people. In addition, there are Rembrandt’s 
father and his mother and various other relations, 
certain respectable merchants, and some Jews. A 
“Young Man Reading,” from the Ny Carlsberg Glyp- 
tothek, and a nameless landscape from the Czartoryski 
9 
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Museum, should not be missed, since neither Copen- 
hagen nor Cracow are within the usual ambit of even 
the most ardent student or connoisseur. The sketches 
and studies in the water-colour have very great technical 
interest. An exhibition of this sort has, of course, an 
educational value; it may be worth note, therefore, 
that both the arrangement and the catalogue leave, in 
this respect, little to be desired. 

After Rembrandt, Burne-Jones. With the Dutchman 
of two centuries ago, that in many essentials was so much 
realist, and (there is no other word for it) “ modern,” 
there can hardly be a greater contrast than the Victorian 
artist, who, the heir of all the ages, strove with all his 
heart, with all his soul, and with all his strength to 
throw himself back into the second childhood of civili- 
sation—and failed, not indeed to be a great artist, but 
to work in the medium of the early Italian and the 
medizeval classic of the Renascence. Only by miracle 
can one become again as a little child. 

In visiting the very fine collection which for the next 
two months just fills without crowding the three rooms 
of the New Gallery, the first thing that strikes is how 
great is the gain from having the works of the artist 
together. Isolated, one scoffs at the wilfulness and 
eccentricity of the picture ; coming in battalions it is 
impossible to resist the manifest power of the master. 
The result is a feeling of light and resolution, something 
perhaps of what he strove for and sought fruitlessly in 
the unattainable by-ways of a past that was never present, 
and a world which if it existed would be too weak to 
resist regression and decay. Even to one that believes 
that in Burne Jones there was a great genius wasted, the 
collected pictures appeal in a way that viewed singly 
they never did. 

Little more need be said than to speak of what is 
there. In the South Room are the extraordinary Creation 
panels which might have read into them a deeper mean- 
ing than ever the artist intended—to those things which 
are crying out for interpretation he steadfastly shut his 
soul. And besides this the Briar-Rose suite. In the 
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West Room is the Annunciation, with its rigid bronze- 
clothed angel, the Wheel of Fortune, the mermaid, that 
startled visitors to the Academy, and showed what the 
artist might have done had he not deliberately warped 
his imagination through other and shallower channels. 
On the same wall is the Laus Veneris; and among colour- 
ing, which is certainly not harmonious, the slight but 
beautifully fresh and virginal white and green of the 
Princess tied to a Tree give by contrast that little canvas 
a value which is certainly not its own. In the North 
Room, almost half one wall is given to the Perseus 
sequence—not Greek assuredly, but then there are those 
that say the myth is not really Hellenic. At the end the 
great Arthur in Avalon; opposite Perseus the four 
pictures of the Pygmalion myth. In the Central Hall 
are some very beautiful tapestries, which are in their 
way pathetic, since the material shows whence and why 
come those accidentals which the artist accepted as 
realities building up a great truth. The excellent little 
portrait of the artist by his son which was in this year’s 
Academy is over against the Arthur. 

Whether it will still be so when this is printed, cer- 
tainly it is the case that at the time it is written the gallery 
has been crowded in a way that reminds one of May 
rather than January, and in the afternoon it has hardly 
been possible at times to see the pictures for the people. 
But what is the effect of it all upon the great well- 
dressed crowd of upper and middle-class Anglo-Saxon- 
dom. The oracle is not wholly dumb; cryptic frag- 
mentary voces wander forth. One is of the “cultured ” 
person come prepared for rapture, and unable to speak 
of Laus Veneris without a false quantity. Another, 
‘Surely that is the true type of womanly beauty.” And 
again of the fourth figure in the Graize—lithe, sinuous, and 
bending (in plate-mail): ‘Is not that a beautiful gzrl ?” 
With this third comes the doom, which is more than 
a warning not to speak without your book. 





Che Power of a Will. 
CHAPTER I. 


RETROSPECTION. 


WINIFRED LESTRANGE was eight-and-twenty, good- 
looking, amusing, clever, and not without money ; yet 
she still remained unmarried. No one.knew the reason 
of this, and it was only lately that a possible solution 
had struck Winifred herself. Forshe wanted to marry, 
and had four times been within an ace of the pre- 
liminary engagement period, but at the last moment 
something always intervened. At one time a pleasant 
intimacy had been cut short by her family’s removal 
from the neighbourhood,—that was in her young days 
when she had perforce to accompany them; things 
were different now since she was emancipated and had 
rooms of her own. Another friend had put “ the black 
dividing sea and endless plain’ between himself and 
her at the critical moment. A third—she smiled and 
sighed as she thought of him—died of heart-disease 
after they were engaged. A fourth—but here Winifred 
paused in her recollections—what possible reason could 
she assign for the sudden cooling off of Horace St. John. 
She remembered the occasion perfectly. They were 
playing billiards in a country house where they were 
both staying. They had known each other only three 
weeks, but Winifred knew, by that curious intuition she 
always had about men, that here was a very possible 
husband. She had studied him furtively on many 
occasions, and knew his “type” perfectly—honest, warm- 
hearted and manly, with a dash of the unexpected about 
him that suited her own psychic nature ; just the kind 
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of man she could be happy with. Neither was he 
indifferent to her ; on the contrary, they had got on 
capitally together ; she had felt his eyes constantly upon 
her, and he had begun to be nervous in her presence— 
always a good sign. And then—then she had made 
that stupid mistake, committed that unpardonable 
blunder. She stamped with vexation, and dropped her 
brush. and comb on the floor. 

These thoughts flowed through Winifred’s mind as 
she dressed before breakfast. At this point in her 
recollections she paused to consider herself in the glass. 
She saw before her a tall, well-looking young woman, 
whose clear complexion and crisp waving auburn hair 
were attractive enough. But the part of the face that 
riveted attention,and made you forget to see all else, 
were the large green eyes. These had a trick of sud- 
denly opening themselves very wide, and then again 
becoming quite small, so that you never knew which 
they really were ; they were deeply set, and had occa- 
sionally a furtive look as if trying to hide themselves, 
and the sweeping lashes and deeply pencilled brows 
heightened this effect. She was roused at last from the 
study of this image by the breakfast bell. 

“Tt is comforting at any rate to have discovered the 
error,” she remarked, finishing her toilet. ‘ But oh, 
how careful I must be for the future.” 

On the breakfast-table among other invitations she 
found a note from her friend, Mrs. Larrikin. It ran 
thus : 

‘Dearest Wyn, 

I want you to come with me this afternoon to 
see some pictures at the studio of a friend of mine. He 
has only been back in England a few weeks. I think 
him perfectly charming, and I think you will too. Shall 
be round at three. Mind you come. 

Yours ever, 
SIBYL LARRIKIN.” 

Yes, she would go. Mrs. Dering’s music and recita- 
tions and Aunt Caroline’s “Talk about our Heathen 
Brethren” must go to the wall. At the appointed 
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hour she was ready, and Mrs. Larrikin looked with 
approving eyes at the tall slim figure coming down 
the steps of the great mansion, one corner of which 
Winifred called her home. ‘“ That purple velvet toque 
turns her hair to pure gold,” she thought ; ‘‘ Clement is 
sure to want to paint her. If only her eyes had not that 
occasional strange look in them how beautiful she would 
be.” 

The studio was hot and crowded. Clement Defoe, a 
tall man, with a powerful face and grizzled dark hair, 
was doing his best to bring pictures and purchasers 
together, explain everything to everybody, and provide 
tea for all. Mrs. Larrikin introduced him to Winifred, 
and noticed with pleasure the admiration in his eyes. 
‘She was a good-natured little soul, and one of her chief 
objects at present was to get Winifred comfortably 
married. They admired and talked till exhausted nature 
drove them to take refuge once more in Mrs. Larrikin’s 
comfortable victoria. 


When Winifred reached home, the gloom that had 
hung over her since the contre temps with Horace in 
the billiard room was dispelled. The personality of 
Clement Defoe was equally attractive, and his image 
now filled the horizon of her thoughts. 


CHAPTER II. 


A SUCCESSFUL CRISIS. 


THE ball-room was hot almost to suffocation: Clement 
Defoe guided his partner through “turning mazes of 
heat and sound” till a dimly-lighted conservatory 
rewarded his efforts. They sank into comfortable chairs 
and glanced around. The dim swinging lamps revealed 
solitude, and the only sound was. the distant hubbub of 
the ball-room. Winifred was looking charming this 


° 
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evening in a pale primrose satin dress: she sat very 
silent, her eyes on a large feather fan, with which she 
toyed nervously. 

Then Clement Defoe, bending forward, told her of his 
love, and pleaded long and earnestly for himself. Nor 
was it in vain. Winifred did not turn her head, but her 
lips broke into a radiant smile. 

‘““T have known you but four weeks,” he concluded, 
“but I feel as though I had known you all my life. 
Give me but alittle hope. Ah! Winifred,can it be 
that you really love me? Look at me, dear.” 

But Winifred did not look at him. Instead she 
stretched out a small gloved hand, and her voice was low 
and self-possessed. 

“Yes, Clement, I do love you, and will be your wife, 
but on two conditions. Let the marriage take place as 
soon as possible, say to-day three weeks, and promise 
not to want to see much of me (ill then.” 

He expostulated over this last demand, but she was 
firm, and at last he wonderingly agreed. 

Winifred left early and drove home, her heart in a 
flutter. So the object of her life was attained. She 
was actually engaged to be married, and that, too, to a 
man whom she both respected and admired. It gave 
her pleasure to be in his society, his views were stimu- 
lating and his ideas were fresh, and those two conditions 
she had imposed would surely ward off all catastrophe 
before the marriage. She had been so careful up to now, 
and what hard work it had been. sortunately Clement 
had been so taken with her at their first meeting that 
comparatively few, had been required to deepen his 
first fancy into love. Now, in what lay the secret 
of her attraction for him? Was it her mind, her 
appearance, or the mere essence of her personality ? 
She knew that either of these alone developed 
sufficiently renders a woman irresistible, but in most 
cases, their insufficient development requires the 
combination of two, if not all three, factors to make 
her of any force in the world. The one on which she 
can rely most safely is that known as “ charm,” neither 
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beauty nor mind, but a subtle combination of both. 
The least reliable is mere beauty,and Winifred feared 
that this alone had been the attraction in her case. 
How could Clement know anything of her mind when 
he had never probed its depths? She believed that she 
had a somewhat remarkable mind, of what order she 
was not sure except that it was very different to other 
people’s. But she had something to feed it on to-night 
besides the problem of its own complexity, and she fell 
happily asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOPE AND DOUBT. 


THE interval to the wedding rushed by. What with 
trousseaux to get, notes to write, friends to see, Wini- 
fred’s time was more than occupied. Her few relations 
expressed their approval, and Mrs. Larrikin was 
delighted. Clement, meanwhile, was so busy finishing 
up arrears of work that he gave her less trouble than 
she had anticipated in fulfilling the second condition. 
They wrote often and met seldom. Then he was all 
that could be desired—tender, respectful, and stimu- 
lating, and she had a comfortable feeling that all that 
was required of her was to look her best. They had 
rather a tussle over the honeymoon. Clement would 
have liked to go abroad, if only for a fortnight, for a 
rush through Italian galleries. Winifred, who was a 
bad sailor and disliked sightseeing, preferred to stay in 
England. It was at last arranged that they should go 
to a place on the East coast of Scotland, where Clement 
could study skies, and she play golf, in which she was 
proficient. An artist friend of Defoe’s, who made this 
his summer headquarters, got them lodgings, and being 
away himself, allowed Clement the run of his studio. 
The wedding was a quiet one. Winifred had not 
many friends and fewer relations. A cousin gave her 
away, and Mrs. Larrikin held her gloves and bouquet. 
The sun was setting when the happy pair arrived at 
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their destination. It turned the wooded hills to gold, 
while the sea lay, a murmuring reflection of coming 
night, on their left. 

After dinner they sat in the little garden amongst the 
bee-hives and sweet smelling old fashioned flowers, and 
Defoe talked of his plans and hopes for the future, 
where they would live, and how he would work with 
redoubled ardour, now he had her to work for. Strange 
as it may seem, this idea jarred on Winifred. 

“Surely, a great art is an end in itself,” she said ; “how 
can I make you work better?” 

Defoe looked at her. In the dim twilight he could 
just see her pure pale profile, the dusky outline of her 
hair. Her unresponsiveness chilled him. A host of 
answers rushed into his mind, the mainspring of all 
being that there is no stimulation like that of love. It 
was not easy for him to put his ideas into words, and 
he only replied :— 

“Your interest in my work would naturally increase 
my Own.” 

“Tt is very nice of you to say so,” she replied, quietly. 

“ But [ think it,” he persisted ; ‘“‘is the idea so strange 
to you?” He tried to look into her eyes, but she kept 
her face averted. 

“T should have thought,” she continued, “that the 
highest forms of art could not be affected by outward 
circumstances, such as the approval or disapproval of 
one’s friends. If I could paint, the mere absorbing 
interest of immortalising the beauties of nature would 
carry me far beyond such criticism.” 

‘But not that of one’s wife,” said Clement, quietly. 

A breeze came up out of the sea and whispered about 
them, then died away round the house ; and in that 
summer darkness, two little spirits stole into the hearts 
of the man and woman sitting there. Into hers, the 
spirit of hope, that the door into the land of love and 
happiness was about to be opened. Into his, the spirit 
of cruel misgiving, that this same land that he had 
thought his, already was turning out but a barren waste 
after all. 
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CHAP IV. 


AN ALARMING DISCOVERY. 


THE weeks drifted by. For Winifred a tranquil golden 
haze seemed to pervade everything. She golfed, boated, 
biked, and revelled in the healthy outdoor life after the 
hot season in London. But that which each day 
fascinated and engrossed her more and more was the 
study of her husband. She looked upon him (as she 
did upon all men and women who existed for her at all) 
as an intensely interesting psychological problem. To 
discover the motives and mainspring of men’s conduct, 
why their thoughts ran in certain grooves and not in 
others, had been her passion for years. She found also 
to her joy that she had not been deceived in her first 
estimation of Clement’s personality. The warm “sympa- 
thique” feeling that had drawn her towards him in the first 
place had now deepened into a warmer friendship. She 
liked to watch him at his work, and startled herself some- 
times by suddenly desiring keenly to do something for him. 

Clement, on his part, found his queer complex wife 
very hard to understand. The truth gradually forced 
itself on him that she was an entirely different being to 
his conception of her before marriage, and the idea did 
not altogether please him. He had imagined her a 
quiet, reserved, very beautiful woman, devoted to him- 
self with strong religious feelings, artistic, intellectual ; 
quick to assimilate his ideas, and carry them out if he 
wished it. True, she was intellectual, artistic, and 
beautiful; but her independence, long abstracted 
silences, queer turns of speech and thought, and above 
all her cold cynical aspect of looking at life, puzzled 
and annoyed him. They were sitting in the studio one 
morning, Clement finishing a sketch, she working and 
occasionally launching forth some question on life in 
general, and nothing in particular. Clement was 
unsatisfactory this morning, however; he let all her 
theories fall to the ground, where for want of stimulus 
they quickly died. 
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She made a pretty picture. The sun turned her red 
hair to burnished gold, and fell in gleams on her white 
dress and flying fingers. A blackbird flung himself 
against the window, and flew off carolling. She raised 
her head to listen. 

“Stay like that!” cried Clement, excitedly ; “that is 
just the attitude I want.” 

But instead of complying she threw down her sewing, 
and came hastily towards him. 

‘“‘ Leave off work now,” she said coaxingly, ‘‘and don’t 
try to paint my portrait in any attitude whatever, for I 
don’t like it. I declare, I am half jealous of that tire- 
some old picture,” she continued, regarding his work— 
a fisherboy’s head—critically ; ‘I believe you like 
painting better than talking to me.” 

“A great Art should be an end in itself, and carry 
you far beyond the approval or disfavour of other 
people,” he said, amusement in his eyes. 

“ Pooh !” said Winifred, remembering her own words, 
“there’s a medium in all things ; come out now, it is so 
lovely out of doors.” The studio was full of patches of 
sunshine, outside a salt breeze tempered the sun, and 
nature laughed a golden welcome. Clement shook his 
head. 

“Presently, dear, but I must finish this while the 
mood is on me.” 

“Well, I shall go by myself. You are very dull to- 
day, Clement. You won't talk indoors, nor come out. I 
may not be back to lunch, and I don’t know where I am 
going, so don’t say “ Where shall I find you ?” 

When she had gone, Clement worked on in silence, 
a frown on his brow. Was love the motive power that 
ruled the world after all? Bah, the only power worth 
striving for, was the power to do, to know. He painted 
fiercely on. Matthew Arnold’s lines on self-dependence 
came surging into his head :-— 


‘“‘ Bounded by themselves and unregardful, 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty end you see.” 
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And yet how lovely she was. He seized a canvas 
and began to sketch in her head and face. The picture 
grew under his fingers, he became absorbed, fascinated, 
time passed and still he worked, but now his hand 
wavered uncertainly, a troubled look came into his face, 
he stepped back and surveyed his work ; there was the 
outline of Winifred’s head, the setting of auburn hair, 
the features and pose on the slim neck were correct 
enough, but the expression—the look in the eyes. 
What had happened to him? He could not recall it. 
More than that he could not describe it—he did not 
know tt. He had never looked into his own wife's eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 


METAPHYSICS BY MOONLIGHT. 


WHEN they had finished dinner that evening they 
strolled out on the now deserted golf-links. The clear 
pale twilight of those northern regions made it almost as 
light as day. The green billowy ground stretched about 
them on all sides, silent, empty, an occasional small flag 
fluttering in the breeze, the only moving thing. 

‘What a dreary scene,” exclaimed Winifred, “ it’s like 
a huge grave-yard without the graves.” 

“It would hardly be a grave-yard then.” 

“No, I suppose it could not be,” she assented, but it 
is dreary. What an exquisitely clear sky. It looks as if 
it had nothing behind it for ever. Do you believe in 
infinity ?” She put the last question suddenly without 
looking round. 

“T believe in growth ; whether anything ever attains 
maturity I don’t know. Certainly it does not here.” 

‘But it may do hereafter,” she interrupted him. ‘“ Oh, 
dear, you have started so many ideas in my head, I 
hardly know where to begin. In the first place I wonder 
whether you think about growth as I do; in the second, 
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why doubt that we attain maturity? And in the third, 
do you believe in a future life?” 

She still remained staring up into the sky, her hands 
behind her back. 

Clement could not help laughing. Her eager ques- 
tions were so at variance with the calm stillness.of the 
evening, and his own mood. He had come out deter- 
mined to persuade Winifred to sit to him for her por- 
trait. This ought not to be difficult, but he had broached 
the idea once or twice already, always to meet with such 
opposition and evident dislike on her part that he had 
given itup. Now his failure of the morning piqued 
him into an overwhelming desire to try again, and here 
she was off at a tangent on paths that would lead to 
interminable discussions. However, she must be 
answered. 

“Growth,” he said, slowly, “is to me all bound up 
with the idea of a future life. It is the most marvellous 
force we know. Look at a savage’s mind and the mind 
of intellectual man to-day. Who shall say, ‘Thou shalt 
go no further?’ Why should there not be an equal 
expansion beyond the grave ?” 

“Yes, but you are assuming so much,” she answered 
impatiently. ‘‘ Here the mind has expanded because it 
happened to be in a suitable environment, but there— 
we know nothing of the environment there.” 

‘Everything points to the probability of one. Pro- 
gress is the law of the Universe here. Progress, growth, 
call it what you will—we must rise or sink, we cannot 
stand still. Progress toward knowledge is the abiding 
law. How incomplete, how unsatisfactory to think that 
it is all stopped by death, when we can conceive of some- 
thing so infinitely greater. Why, the mere conception of a 
future state is an a priori argument in its favour. Man 
cannot conceive what has never been, nor will be.” 

“That is an interesting point,” she remarked, gravely, 
“though it makes our minds very limited. But would 
your progression lead you only to knowledge? Is that 
the only goal worth striving for?’ Her voice had a 
pathetic note, but he did not notice it. 
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‘“T have begun lately to think that it isso. Once I 
thought the world was moved by another force. But I 
came out to-night meaning to talk to you about something 
quite different—a very earthly subject. Winifred, 
seriously now, I want you to let me paint your sniewes ” 

She started violently, and moved forward.” 

“Oh, yes! some time or other. Why talk about it 
now ?” 

“Some time is no time. I want to begin at once. 
Winifred, why do you object to it so?” 

She still walked quickly on, and made no answer. 

‘“T cannot see why you should mind. I have always 
had a great wish to paint you, from the first moment I 
saw you. You could not make more fuss if it were an 
operation,” he laughed. 

‘“‘|—I—object to being painted, and so it is unkind of 
you to press the point. Then, too, you have me always 
with you. It is not as if I were a stranger, or—or going 
to die.” Her voice was quite changed, and trembling. 

Clement’s better nature prompted him to yield, but 
an obstinate mood was on him; the unfinished sketch 
of the morning rose before his eyes. 

“T thought you, at any rate, would have understood 
the artist’s spirit,” he said, meaningly. ‘ Of course, if 
you won't sit to me. you won't, but give me at least a 
reason for your refusal.” 

She shook her head. “I have none. Is not my wish 
sufficient ? ” 

‘Dear, how unreasonable you are. I will tell you 
now, that I tried to paint you from memory this morn- 
ing, and, strange as it may seem, failed utterly to catch 
your expression. I could not recall your face. I could 
not remember what you were like, Winifred. It puzzles 
and troubles me. So to set it straight, let me have your 
face to guide me, if only for half an hour.” He put his 
arm round her, and tried to look into her eyes, but she 
kept her face turned away. 

“Don’t ask me, don’t ask me. I would if I could, 
but, oh, Clement! I can’t.” 

Her voice shook, her hand was cold. In the dim 
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light he could see she was pale and trembling. In great 
surprise at her agitation, he dropped the subject. 

“My dear child, you are shivering. We will go home 
at once. It has turned quite chilly.” 

They walked home in an uncomfortable silence. 

“You are angry with me, I know,” she murmured, as 
they entered the little garden. 

“ Angry with you! What for?” 

‘“‘ About the picture.” 

“Qh, the picture! No, not angry; only a little sur- 
prised and disappointed. But you will come round 
soon. It is such a small thing to ask—” 

“No, never !” she exclaimed, her face in a flame, and 
darted past him up-stairs. 

Defoe sat long smoking that night, his thoughts busy 
with his wife’s strange behaviour. Such a little thing 
to quarrel about, such a little thing to ask her to do. 
She could not love him if she thus persistently refused. 
Ah, well, did women ever love? They were all alike ; 


admiration and fine clothes were food enough for their 
souls. But he would not give up the contest, unless 
she gave him an adequate reason for her obstinacy. 
Yes, mere sheer obstinacy. It was that, and nothing else. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A FRIENDSHIP RENEWED. 


‘“T am going to Goldspy to-day,’ announced Clement at 
breakfast, ‘‘ and I shall take luncheon with me. I want 
to sketch the church. Is it too far for you to come too?” 

‘Not too far, but I have promised to play golf with 
Miss King from the hotel. She is as dullas ditch water, 
but plays well.” Winifred watched him depart rather 
regretfully. He was a well-looking figure in his light 
grey clothes, and she noted him with pride, the firm 
poise of his head, the manly breadth of his shoulders. 
The house seemed empty and horribly still. “I am 
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getting alittle weary of this place,” she thought, “I must 
get Clement to leave soon, and now for the picture.” 

All night her dreams had been haunted with this half 
finished portrait of herself, and it was with burning 
curiosity that she entered the studio. Something stood 
on an easel in the middle of the room, a cloth thrown 
over it; that must be the picture. With trembling 
fingers she threw the covering aside, and gazedlong and 
earnestly at the face beneath. Yes, no wonder he wanted 
to finish it. It was herself, yet with all the real Winifred 
missing. Like the face of a dead woman, calm and 
beautiful, but lifeless and unseeing, the eyes gazed at 
nothing. The idea of death, too, was contradicted by 
colour in the cheeks and lips, and sparkle in the hair. It 
was a mere shell,a woman without a soul. Winifred 
shuddered, and threw the cloth over it again. 

“Shall 1? Shall I?” she cried, “ shall I risk all, and 
let him look straight into my very soul? Oh, I dare not, 
and yet sometimes I fear that he is beginning already 
not to love me.’ She stared out of the window, her 
eyes wide and hard. At that moment she did not look 
so very unlike the picture. 


* * * * 


‘Miss Lestrange, I think. I hope you are quite well. 
I little thought of coming across you in this out of the 
way place.” 

Winifred turned quickly, and met the amused brown 
eyes of Horace St. John. She was sitting on the beach 
with a book in her lap one fine morning. 

“You,” she exclaimed, then, remembering their last 
meeting, she blushed and went on hurriedly, “ but I am 
not Miss Lestrange any longer, I am a married woman ; 
now you know, and am here with my husband. In fact 
we are on our honeymoon. No, don't go. He isn't 
anywhere about just at present. Sit down and tell me 
what you have been doing since last we met.” 

He took a seat by her side. “I had no idea you were 
married,” he began awkwardly, “but I must have been 
abroad at the time. I never saw it in the paper.” 
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Winifred laughed. ‘ Well, don’t look so thunder- 
struck. Oh. yes. I am married right enough. You 
must come back to lunch and be introduced. My hus- 
band paints all day. We have a delightful little cottage 
here and a studio for him. But now tell me about 
yourself. Why did you go away so suddenly that 
summer, and what brings you here?” 

Horace ignored the first part of the question, but ex- 
plained that he was staying at the hotel for a fortnight’s 
golf. He had been in Ceylon, tea planting, sifce he 
had seen her last ; but the climate had not suited him, 
and now he had got a share in a tea business in London. 

They talked on for some time on indifferent subjects, 
but all the while Winifred felt that she was being closely 
criticised and observed. This amused her, and she did 
her best to give him the impression that she was all 
gaiety and lightheartedness. He accompanied her back 
to the house, where they found Defoe in the studio. 

“ Here’s an old friend of mine, dear,” cried Winifred, 
bursting in; ‘isn’t it funny that Mr. St. John should be 
staying at the hotel just when we are here ?” 

The two men shook hands, and Horace proceeded to 
examine and admire the paintings that stood about in 
various stages of completion. Winifred looked anxiously 
around for her portrait, but since the day of her inspec- 
tion it had disappeared. She was glad of this, as she 
had her own reasons for not wishing Horace to see it. 
All through luncheon she had to keep the ball of con- 
versation going, for a kind of constraint seemed to exist 
between the two men. Clement exerted himself to 
talk and be civil, but the exertion was obvious, and 
Horace seemed to be furtively watching and taking 
mental notes on everything he saw, 

Winifred was not sorry when he took his departure. 

‘At the golf house to-morrow at ten, then,” were her 
parting words. 

‘What's that you are arranging ?” asked Defoe, coming 
to her side, where she leant over the garden railing, 
watching Horace disappear down the road. 

“Only a game of golf for to-morrow. He will really 

fe) 
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be a great acquisition here. Somebody for me to go 
about with.” 

She spoke lightly, but her heart felt heavy. She 
almost wished he had not come. 

‘You have never complained of being dull, Wyn. I 
thought you often liked being alone. And you know 
I am no golfer.” 

‘Oh, I know,” she said impatiently, stretching and 
yawning, “the truth is I am getting tired of this place. 
How much longer do you want to stay ?” 

“T thought of staying three weeks at least ; but if you 
are getting tired of it we had better go sooner. Where 
did you pick up your queer friend ?” 

“Queer? I don’t see anything queer about him. 
He’s very nice, I think. So—(she paused for a word) 
comprehending and amusing.” 

“He seemed to me to be amused at something, 
though I can’t for the life of me tell what. I did not 
like his expression when he was looking at you. No, I 
can’t say I take to the fellow.” 

“What nonsense!” cried Winifred, vehemently ; 
“poor old Horace, why I was very intimate with him at 
one time, and knew him long before I knew you. He 
is one of the best fellows in the world !” 

“That may be, but he is not my sort! However, 
call me prejudiced and unreasonable, if you like.” 

Horace meanwhile was saying to himself: “I wonder 
if they are happy. He seems a nice chap; a bit stand 
offish, perhaps. By Jove! I wonder howI should feel 
if I was in his shoes ; and what a shave I had !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A BROKEN RESOLVE. 


IT was evening ten days later, Winifred lay in a long 
chair in the garden, drinking in the delights of the cool 
breeze after a sultry day. Her hands were clasped 
behind her head, her long white dress trailed about her. 
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The wash of the sea, the rustle of the breeze, soothed a 
ruffled mood. ‘ Proportion,” she murmured drowsily, 
“is the great secret of life.” Why fuss so about our 
own concerns, when the whole world with its shifting 
drama of human joy and misery is surging round us. 
Oh! everything is all right really, if we could only let 
it be so.” She shifted her position, so that she could 
gaze into the slowly darkening sky. “There’s Clement, 
now,’ her thoughts ran on ; “of course he loves me, really 
he must do, though sometimes he is a little uncompre- 
hending, and Horace is nice to play with ; but there, I 
am coming back to myself. Ah! me, how we all ‘pine 
and crave for something we never quite get.’ Great 
laws of mystery envelop the universe. Will they ever — 
be understood? . . . . . Nottill thought is heard, 
and intuition put into thought, and then there will be no 
secrets, and most of the misery and much of the charm 
of life will have gone.” 

A crunching step on the gravel, and Defoe came 
round the corner of the house. He took a seat by her 
side, and they sat for some time without speaking. At 
last he said, ‘‘I want to talk to you about plans. You've 
been so taken up with your friends that I’ve hardly 
had a chance of speaking to you for the last ten days.” 

Winifred said nothing. She knew it was true. She 
had spent her time with Horace and other hotel 
acquaintances almost exclusively of late. She was not 
sorry, however, to arouse her husband’s jealousy. Any 
thing was better than indifference. 

“Will you be ready to go next week ?” 

She was perfectly ready, but a spirit of obstinacy 
possessed her. How much would he stand. 

“Why next week? I am just beginning to enjoy 
myself now.” 

‘“‘T was perfectly prepared for you not to want to go. 
For me to express a wish seems quite enough to set you 
in the opposite direction.” 

Winifred gazed at him in surprise. She had never 
heard him express himself so strongly before. ‘“ In what 
way have I thwarted your wishes ?” she asked, coldly. 

10* 
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“In what way? In every way. To begin with, you 
persistently refuse to let me paint you, and will give no 
reason. That is a mere trifle of course, but for that 
very reason you might give way. Then you spend all 
your time with St. John dangling after you, and now, 
when I want to leave this place, you want to stay. But 
I see what it is; you don’t care tuppence for me, and I 
was a fool to think you once did. Why you married me 
passes my comprehension ?”’ 

“This is mere childish nonsense” said Winifred, 
rising and moving away ; ‘I told you before, that Horace 
is an old friend, and I Shall not throw him over because 
you don't fancy him. About the picture you are too 
foolish, and as for going away, go by all means if you Wish, 
only pray don’t make the date an excuse for quarrelling !’ 

Clement sat on after she had gone, unconvinced 
and plunged in thought. Could he trust her? Did 
he love her? Day by day something about her 
thwarted and pugzled him. She treated all his wishes 
with cool defiance, and when he reproached her, made 
him feel like a silly little boy. Perhaps he was too 
hard upon her all through, perhaps he was the one 
to blame? Well, he may have been unreasonable 
about other things, but about the picture—his mind re- 
verted to that with an angry soreness. In that she was 
unreasonable. Nay, more; she was keeping something 
from him that he had a right to know ; some reason she 
must have, and he would discover it. But how? Ah! 
That was the difficulty ; he had tried persuasion, anger, 
indifference. What resource had he left now? Bah! 
he could do nothing! Before an obstinate woman what 
can one do? But he acknowledged bitterly that he 
was disappointed in her, angered by her obstinacy, 
wounded by her coldness, and piqued—a touch on his 
shoulder, and Winifred’s voice in his ear : 

“You shall paint me whenever you like. To-morrow, 
if you will.” 

“Winifred,” he exclaimed, starting up, but she was 
gone. He stood rooted to the spot. Was it a dream? 
Well, to-morrow would show. 


THE POWER OF A WILL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


METAMORPHOSIS. 


“Your head a little bit more this way. There, that is 
perfect. Now, raise your chin just a trifle and look 
straight before you. No, no, don’t look down! Lift your 
eyes and look at me. You're looking over my head !”’ 

“T must look where I wish. Why should I look at 
you more than anything else? There, now, I'll look out 
of the window ; will that do?’ Clement gazed at her in 
despair. Her profile was now turned towards him, and 
her face expressionless and vacant. ‘No, it won't do !” 
he said, determinedly. ‘If you won't pose as I wish, 
look straight before you, but for goodness sake throw 
some expression into your face.” 

She turned towards him. “It is my usual face,’’ she 
said drily, and looked straight before her. Clement took 
up his brushes, and after studying her attentively began 
to work. Silence reigned in the studio; only once 
Winifred spoke. ‘I warn you that you won't like the 
picture,” she said. Time passed and still the silence con- 
tinued, and the work proceeded. 

A whole human drama was being worked out in that 
quiet studio, in which were “two actors only and God 
the sole spectator.” Hopeless resignation, curiosity, 
anxiety alternately dominated Winifred, as she noted 
the growing absorption of Defoe in his work. At last 
he looked up, his eyes were misty and distant, his face 
drawn and changed. “I can do no more,” he said, 
hoarsely. She came and looked over his shoulder. Out 
of the canvas there appeared a face, hers—and yet could 
this evil-looking woman, whose green eyes shot vindic- 
tive lights, while a mucking smile hovered on the lips— 
be her ? 

‘What have you done?” she cried, sharply. 

‘‘Done,” he returned, dully, then with sudden fierce- 
ness, ‘I have painted you,” he said. 

* * * * 


The studio seemed.to reel around her. Heaven and 
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earth were giving way. Winifred sank into a chair 
and pressed her temples with both hands, till gradually 
things cleared and she looked up. Clement was still 
standing by the picture, the same dazed expression on 
his face. The look struck Winifred to the heart. She 
got up and put her arm through his : ‘“‘ Come away, dear. 
Don't look at the horrid thing. It is not me really, you 
know, not a bit like.” But even as she spoke her voice 
trembled and shook. She dropped his unresponsive 
arm. “Oh !” she wailed, flinging herself down on a settle, 
“T knew how it would be. The others saw it too, but not 
so bad as this, not so bad as this!” She began to sob, 
but still Defoe stood silent before the picture. From 
time to time he glanced from it to her and back again, 
as if comparing the two. At last he spoke. ‘ You had 
better go,” he said. At his voice she raised her head. 
Her eyes looked like a wounded tigress, but he did not 
see them ; he was looking again at the picture. Then 
she rose slowly and left the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HORACE EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 


LEFT alone, Defoe passed his hand across his eyes, and 
then laughed harshly. So this was the end to his dream 
of love and happiness. He had married—what, and 
whom had he married? He unlocked a chest, and took 
out the unfinished portrait of a fortnight before. The 
contrast was terrible. “I would rather see her dead 
like this,” he cried, striking the earlier picture with his 
hand, “than living to mock me like the other.” 

And Winifred, up in her room, was crouched on the 
floor, a glass in her hand, in which from time to time 
she eyed herself furtively. What strange curse had 
malicious fortune laid upon her that those ‘“ queer” 
eyes of hers should reflect all the evil in her nature to 
those whom she most wished to please! Could she 
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really look like that picture to Clement? She shuddered 
at the idea. “Ah! I see how it is,” her thoughts ran 
on ;‘‘to those, on whose good opinion I set little value, to 
Mrs. Larrikin and her tribe, I appear all sweetness and 
light. It is only when I wish to make an effect that 
this horrible transformation takes place. And it seems 
to me that the greater my desire to please the greater 
the change.” 

“ Not till that scene with Horace in the billiard room 
did I suspect anything. Ah! how well I remember it ; 
how he took my hand, and gazed into my eyes, and I 
gazed back into his, as I thought, tenderly, fondly (for I 
was very fond of him ; Oh, yes!) and then he dropped 
my hand as if it burnt him, and turned away with that 
look, half repulsion, half despair; and I saw him no 
more till the other day. And now I love Clement ten 
thousand fold more than I ever did Horace, and I dare 
say look ten thousand fold worse to him!” She 
covered her eyes. The appallingness of the thought 
overcame her; was she really sowicked? The face she 
saw reflected in the glass belied the accusation. And 
yet she knew that through her ran a great vein of 
coldness and cruelty. 

Piteous sights and tales of suffering did not move 
her; records of crime did not shock her. But she loved 
Clement. Ah, God! she knew that now; as his love 
had faded, hers had grown. And what would happen 
now? Well, Clement would decide that. 

Hours passed, no one came, and all was silent; she 
must have air; so risking the chance of a meeting with 
Clement, she put on her hat and stole downstairs. Once 
outside, she breathed more freely, and hurried on—she 
cared not whither. Unconsciously her steps took her 
towards the golf links, and, turning a corner, she ran 
almost into the arms of Horace St. John. 

“Hollo! what’s become of our match?” was his 
greeting ; “I’ve been waiting about for you close upon 
an hour, but what’s up? You look asif you had seen a 
ghost.” His breezy manner, and the fresh air and 
exercise, after her long brooding, acted like a douche of 
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cold water on Winifred. Should. she tell him all that 
had happened! The relief would be immense ;_ things 
could not be much worse than they were at present ; 
and, after all, had he not discovered her secret for him- 
self ? 

“Oh! a dreadful. thing has happened,” she cried, 
wringing her hands ; “I don’t know what to do, nor 
where to go!” 

“ Quarrelled with her husband, thought I saw signs of 
a breach in the camp,” soliloquised Horace. Aloud, he 
said, ‘‘Dear me; I hope your husband is not ill, Mrs. 
Defoe ; can I be of any assistance ?”’ 

“He’s not ill, but—but—he has found out!” she 
gasped, and could not look at Horace. 

“Found out-—what ?” he enquired, politely. 

“About me, you know,” she cried impatiently, ‘what 
you found out ages ago.” 

Horace was mystified. Had Mrs. Defoe taken leave 
of her senses. Her next remark startled him still more. 

‘“T suppose you think me dreadfully repulsive looking. 
Why you care to associate with me I can’t imagine ?” 

Horace stared. ‘My dear Mrs. Defoe—” he began, 
but she interrupted him. 

“No! I don’t want any excuses. You were in love 
with me yourself once, you know you were ; and then 
that day in the billiard room at Lowlands you dis- 
covered what Clement has discovered now !” 

What could she mean ? It was true that he had once 
fancied himself in love with her, and had indeed been 
within an ace of proposing in that very billiard room, 
but what could that have to do with her present trouble, 
which seemed to be of a strictly private and domestic 
nature. 

‘““T may as well tell you how it came about,” she went 
on, gloomily. 

Horace was surprised at this confidence on her part, 
but being of a curious nature, and also really sorry for 
her, and anxious to help her if he could, he said nothing, 
and waited for her to proceed. 

“Well ! very soon after we were married Clement 
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wanted to paint me. , hvaturally I did. not want him to do 
this. You can guess why. Then he tried to paint me 
from memory, and could not doit a bit. He painted the 
queerest thing—just like me, but without any expression. 
Then he wanted me more than ever to sit for him, and 
still ! would not. After that everything seemed to go 
wrong. You appeared on the scene, and he did not like 
you. Finally things got to such a point that I got 
frightened, and to appease him, consented to sit for my 
portrait. He painted me this morning, and the result 
was far worse than my wildest forebodings !”’ she paused. 

“Do you mean tha 
enquired Horace, seeing that something was expected 
from him. 

“Tike it,” she echoed? ‘How cou/d he like it! 
Either you are laughing at me, or—or there is some 
mistake.” 

“T am not laughing at you, indeed,” said Horace, 
earnestly, “‘but stupid as it may be of me, I don’t quite 
see the connection between the portrait and your panera 
trouble! Perhapsify 

“Mr. St. John,” said Winifred slowly, «will you tell 
me exactly what it was that caused you to leave Low- 
lands so suddenly after that interview with me in the 
billiard room !” 

Horace felt embarrassed, but her persistent eyes held 
him. After all she had been frank and open with him, 
why should he not be the same with her ? 

“Well, if you really want the truth,” he began, I sud- 
denly discovered that my flirtation with you last summer 
was going too far; I was not really in love, you know,” 
he said this apologetically, “ but somehow you dominated 
and fascinated me, and that afternoon in the billiard room 
I nearly asked you to marry me. Then rather a queer 
thing happened ; just as I was about to speak, the face 
of a girl I know rose up between us. She is a great 
pal of mine, and I always tell her everything, and she 
looked so miserable and reproachful that it gave me 
quite a turn; put me off altogether. I went straight off 
to see her next day, and we talked things over—and—” 
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“You came to the conclusion that I was a bad lot, and 
you would have nothing more to do with me. I under- 
stand perfectly.” 

‘Of course, if you put that interpretation on my words 
I have nothing more to say,” said Horace, stitfly ; ‘‘ you 
wanted the truth, and I am trying to give it you; it’s a 
deuced awkward subject to handle, anyway.” 

“Oh! don’t be offended; I want the truth indeed ! 
Go on, are you engaged to her ?” 

‘No, I am not,” said Horace, still unappeased ; “I 
think there is nothing more to tell.” 

“You came to the conclusion with the help of your 
valuable friend that you did not love me, I suppose,” 
said Winifred, rising. ‘Well, in my case, it did not 
matter, but I advise you not to play that game often or 
you'll be getting yourself into trouble. If what you say 
is true, you lift a great load off my mind, but you only 
leave the event of this morning more shrouded in 
mystery than ever. I tell you that the picture Clement 
has painted is horrible, yet strangely like. It is a terrible 
caricature. But come and see it, and judge for yourself.” 


CHAPTER X. 


HORACE EXPLAINS THE PORTRAIT. 


THE studio door was locked. They stood in the hot 
sun outside, and looked at one another. Horace felt in- 
clined to laugh; the whole thing was so absurd and 
unusual. 

“He is not there !” said Winifred, her ear to the key- 
hole ; “it’s all perfectly still. You must get in through 
the window, and break the lock with the poker.” 
Horace looked doubtfully at the small window, but she 
laid her hand on his arm. “ Try, try,” she urged; “you 
must see those portraits, and he may be back at any 
moment.” 
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While he was struggling through the small aperture, 
he wondered vaguely what explanation he could offer 
if Defoe happened to be inside, or came in while he 
was there. What subtle power did Winifred possess, 
that made him so plastic in her hands ? 

He got through at last, with many a scrape and bump, 
and then almost dropped on the floor at the sight that 
met his eyes. The two pictures stood side by side, on 
the same easel, in a full top light. They were both 
Winifred, and yet entirely different. The cold lifeless- 
ness of the one struck him unpleasantly, but the virile 
malignity of the other repelled and horrified him. What 
had Defoe been thinking of to put that expression into 
her face? Winifred’s voice, entreating him to open the 
door, recalled him to himself. 

“Now can you understand my feelings?” she ex- 
claimed, when, obedient to her instructions, he had 
forced the lock. ‘Solve the problem of that terrible 
likeness, if you can.” ' 

Horace knitted his brows. “I must understand my 
position in this affair,” he began; “ there are one or two 
points I want explaining. Why should you suppose 
that I knew of your objection to being painted? You 
say, too, that your husband has discovered what I dis- 
covered long ago ; I confess, I do not understand.” 

“I believe I have been labouring under a horrible 
delusion,” said Winifred, slowly. ‘I fancied that every- 
one who looked long and earnestly into my face would 
read there something that I could not hide, some evil 
part of me that I know exists, but which in most people 
is buried deep down and hidden. I believed that it was 
the discovery of that, which caused you to leave the 
Lowlands so suddenly last summer. I believed it was 
that, that often caused my friends to fall away from me 
in an unaccountable manner. Tell me truly, and 
honestly, do you see any resemblance between me and 
that horrible woman?” 

She looked at him earnestly. 

“Of course, there is a very strong resemblance,” said 
Horace, “ but it is only what you might be—not what 
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you are. Defoe must have been mad to paintit.” There 
was silence. Each were engrossed in their own thoughts. 
The problem was one which fascinated Horace. It had 
a dash of psychic mystery about it which strongly ap- 
pealed to him. He believed in brain wave and the 
influence of thought on ether. An idea suddenly struck 
him. 

“Tell me,” he said, “how long have you held this 
morbid notion about yourself ?” 

“ Ever since last summer.” 

“And did you not find it contradicted every time you 
looked in the glass?” 

“That made no difference. It was not what I saw, 
but what others saw, or might see.” 

‘But had you no distinct i image in your mind of what 
they might see ?’ 

“Yes, I think I once caught a glimpse in the glass of 
a look,in my face that I had never seen before ; I was 
then searching for some possible explanation for my in- 
ability to keep my friends. This will all sound incom- 
prehensible to you, but I am telling you the facts just as 
they stood. I believed I had found the explanation in 
that look !” 

“Did you never see it again, and was it not a great 
shock at the time ?”’ pursued Horace. 

“Forgive all these questions, but I fancy I see light.” 

“T never saw it ‘again, and I was thankful to have 
found some clue to what I was beginning to think a 
horrible mystery. I believe it all came from my passion 
to be liked. I could not bear the idea that something 
in my character unknown to me was alienating my 
friends.” 

‘And so you married, resolving never to let your hus- 
band study your face. It was a risky game, especially 
as you had pitched upon an artist. Now, what did you 
think of all the while he was painting you ?” 

“Oh! it was horrible,” she exclaimed, shuddering ; 
“my mind was on the rack the whole time, picturing 
what he would see. My own image with that look rose 
before me, and it was with the greatest difficulty that I 
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prevented myself from rushing forward and tearing the 
canvas out of his hands.” 

‘“] see it all,” cried Horace, triumphantly. “ Or rather 
I have a theory which I believe will turn out correctly. 
Mrs. Defoe, allow me to congratulate you on your 
remarkable powers. Yours is the best established case 
of hypnotic persuasion that I have ever come across.’ 

Winifred opened her green eyes to their widest 
extent. 

‘‘Do you mean to say ’—she began, and stopped. 

“T mean to say that this image,’ he touched the 
picture, ‘was so firmly fixed in your mind, that you 
willed Defoe to paint it. Maybe, your face actually 
changed fo some extent, till it partially resembled what 
you see here; so much does the mind influence the 
body.” 

“Oh! No. I could never have looked like that.” 

“That is exaggerated, doubtless. You gave the idea 
to Defoe, and he worked it up.” 

“What am I to do now?” said Winifred, hopelessly. 
“Nothing that I can do or say will ever eradicate that 
dreadful impression of me from his mind.” 

“It is a problem, certainly,” said Horace, rubbing his 
chin, as was his custom when perplexed. ‘ You must 
have extraordinary power over him, Mrs. Detoe. Could 
you not will him to see you as you are ?’ 

“T tried to persuade him that it was not like me.’ 

‘But all the while you feared that it was. Go ss 
on another tack, will him to think he has made a horrible 
mistake. Or, better still, burn the picture, and persuade 
him that it was all a dream.” 

He seized hold of it, but just then the door was 
pushed open, and Defoe walked in. He seemed like a 
man walking in his sleep. Winifred recoiled from the 
look in his eyes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LOVE TRIUMPHS. 


“T LEFT the door locked,” he began ; and his voice was 
hoarse and changed. ‘ Ah!” addressing Horace, ‘so 
you are here. Criticising my morning’s work, eh?” He 
looked sharply from one to the other. 

‘“‘T can’t say I like it,” said Horace grimly ; ‘it seems 
to me a vile caricature of Mrs. Defoe. But I must 
not stop any longer discussing its merits and demerits, 
as I have an engagement to play golf, for which I am 
already late. Good-bye, Mrs. Defoe!” 

He seized his hat and was gone. 

Left alone, the husband and wife stood in silence 
before the picture, whose green eyes mocked at them 
like a fiend incarnate. 

“Clement,” said Winifred at last, laying her hand on 
his shoulder, “ can you really believe that that is your 
work of this morning ; look at it and look at me.” 

He looked from one to the other. The likeness and 
the dissimilarity were both strongly apparent. 

“It was like you this morning,” he said, wearily. 
“Winifred, I don’t know what to think ; which are you, 
yourself or that picture ?”’ 

He paused, looking at her. Misery and doubt written 
in every line of his face. 

Winifred felt that the crisis of her life was pending. 
She tried to follow Horace’s advice, and will him back 
to reasonableness, but her will seemed powerless. She 
tried to speak, but something choked her. She could 
only look at him in silence. 

“It is like a hideous nightmare,” he went on, presently. 

“Your continual avoidance of meeting my eyes—ah ! 
You thought I never noticed that—your cold, strange 
ways, then your persistent refusal to be painted, my 
attempt from memory and failure, finally this extra- 
ordinary result—one of the best bits of work I have ever 
done,” he added to himself. 
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‘But you don’t think it like me?” her voice was so 
full of pain that he looked round startled. 

‘Don’t you see,” she went on hurriedly, “it is all an 
illusion ; I feared there was something in my eyes that 
checked and thwarted others, and this fear grew so 
great, that while you were painting me I gave you the 
idea, which you have magnified into that”; she pointed 
to the fateful picture, and sank down sobbing. 

“Your fear grew so great,” he repeated mechanically ; 
“1 do not understand !”’ 

“Qh! you are so dense,” she wailed; “can’t you 
understand that I feared, because I loved—that it was 
because I loved you that I dared not look at you nor sit 
to you: That I love you. I love you. And now you 
will never love me, and I had better go and die, or 
become like that hateful thing there.” 

“You love me, Winifred, and therefore dare not look 
at me? It is strange—incomprehensible !” 

“Oh ! it was only for what you might see. But Horace 
says it is all a morbid delusion on my part. That I am 
really just like other people; but I cannot believe it 
unless you tell me so!” 

She continued to sob hysterically. 

“Winifred, stop crying. I cannot bear to see you 
cry.” 
He knelt down, and put his arm round her. When 
she was calmer he spoke again. 

“There is still much mystery about this affair,” he 
said ; but see, we will put the picture away, and not think 
or speak of it again for at least three days. By that time 
we may perhaps view the situation in a soberer 
light.” 

eWinifred was too much exhausted to do more than 
smile an assent. But she held her husband’s hand and 
felt content. 


* * * * * * * 


Three days later Horace, who called to see how matters 
stood, found the husband and wife much as usual, save 
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for a certain air of dejection that hung over both. He 
looked in vain for the picture—it had gone. 

‘““You are looking for our terrible possession,” said 
Winifred, smiling. ‘Clement and I have resolved not 
to think or speak of it for the present, but as you are 
here we may as well re-open the subject. Tell Clement 
your theory 
' The picture was fetched and uncovered. Winifred 
turned away; she could not bear to look at it. Defoe, 
on the other hand, scanned it eagerly, almost lovingly, 
she thought. 

“In my opinion,” said Horace, gravely, “the strange 
expression you have put into Mrs. Defoe's face, is an 
optical delusion on your part, suggested by the intense 
concentration of her mind on the fact that you were 
actually witnessing and painting something akin to what 
you have painted. In other w ords, she hypnotised you 
to see what she was seeing herself.” 

He paused. W inifred stole a look at her husband's 
face, but it was immovable. 

“Your theory is ingenious,” he said, coldly, ‘“ but 
improbable. It postulates extraordinary faculties on the 
part of my wife, which I can hardly believe she grr 
However, in the absence of anything better, I suppose 
I shall have to accept it!” 

After a little more desultory conversation Horace, who 
felt that his absence would be welcome, took his leave. 

An uncomfortable silence ensued, in which Clement 
paced the room, and Winifred watched him anxiously. 

“What I cannot understand,” he broke out at length, 
is St. John’s presence in the affair at all. If known only 
to our two selves we might have hushed up this extra- 
ordinary business, and in time perhaps forgotten it. 
What on earth made you bring him here ?” 

“ Horace will never divulge our secret. I told him of 
my misery on seeing that picture, because I believed 
that he also saw me as you did. [It was only when he 
denied the accusation that I began to hope again. I 
have been morbid—mad if you will—but my life has 
been lonely and loveless. Clement, forget the past, and 
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love me. Look in my face now, and tell me what you 
see there.” 

He gazed into her wide green eyes, and read only 
trusting love. 


M. C. SIDGWICK. 





“Waste Produrts,” 
By Lieut.-CoL. T. PRESTON BATTERSBY. 


“Trop profonde, 
Etait l’onde, 
Et trop faible etait l’amour,” 
quoted the Colonel. ‘I see I shall have to act Perseus 
and rescue the tearful Andromeda !” 

“Oh! do wait just a minute or two more, Colonel 
Erle! I may never have such a foreground for my 
picture again, and I have almost got it sketched in. 
The child can’t be really hurt you know; it is only 
frightened, and I will give it some sweets when you get 
it ashore!” 

The Colonel twisted the ends of his long moustache 
meditatively, and looked out to sea, where a hapless 
little maiden, about seven years old, was standing on the 
summit of a rock, surrounded by the incoming tide, and 
screaming in an agony of fear; whilst her companion, 
a boy not much older than she, ran helplessly up and 
down the sand, afraid to venture into the water. A 
more despairing shriek than usual decided the officer, 
who strode down to the beach, kicked off his sand 
shoes, and in another minute had waded out through 
the shallow pools, and borne the @hild ashore on his 
shoulder. She did not stay to thank him, but took the 
boy’s hand and ran away with her comrade, presumably 
in the direction of home. The Colonel, having dried 
his feet and resumed his shoes, strolled leisurely back 
to where Mrs. Arden was painting at an easel planted 
in the sand. 

“T really couldn’t wait!” he said, half apologetically, 
but with an undertone of meaning in his voice, which 
the lady was quick to appreciate. 
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“ T am afraid you think me very cruel, Colonel Erle!” 
But now tell me, honestly, is it not worth five minutes 
of transient unhappiness to a child, who forgets at once, 
if I can make a really good picture of this, that will 
move people’s feelings when we are dead or forgotten ° 
Art is worth suffering, is it not ?” 

“No doubt!” said the Colonel. “I am no authority 
upon Art. I can appreciate the beauty of your pictures 
quite as well, however, and this is certainly the best I 
have ever seen of them. They will hang it at the 
Academy.” 

‘* Now that is just how a man always tries to evade a 
woman—with a piece of flattery!” said Mrs. Arden. “I 
do really want to know your opinion about the child.” 

“You shall have it, then!” said Colonel Erle. “I 
think you are perfectly right, theoretically.” 

‘And practically.” 

“Practically, if I must say it, and remember you 
would have it, I doubt whether a woman should ever 
put Art before a child’s tears !” 

Mrs. Arden flushed hotly, but made no answer. The 
Colonel opened his penknife, and began grubbing up 
a plant of sea holly, which incommoded his seat. There 
was a long silence. It was the man who broke it at 
last. 

“T knew a fellow once who went further than you 
do,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘He told me there were 
two experiments that he meant to try some day, if he 
had the chance. One was to transport some person—a 
girl for choice—whilst asleep, to entirely new surround- 
ings, and try if it were possible to alter her identity— 
much as they did with the tinker in the ‘“ Taming of the 
Shrew.” The other was to introduce a real bona fide 
piece of human tragedy on the stage of a theatre, and 
see whether the spectators would appreciate it.” 

‘“T do not see how he could do that,” said Mrs. Arden. 

“Oh! He had some wild idea of discovering a 
human drama, only wanting a denouément—something 
in the Enoch Arden style for choice—getting the 
dramatis persone to the stage, unknown to one another, 
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and not knowing themselves where they were. Then, 
at the critical moment when they met, up would go the 
curtain. It was a mad idea, and I expect the audience 
would have lynched him if he had tried it. He would 
have deserved it.” 

“Would he?” said Mrs. Arden. What harm would 
he have done? It might annoy what you call your 
dramatis persone to have their scene out in public, but 
it would have been a most fascinating experiment.” 

“You cannot play with people’s hearts as you would 
with marionettes!” said Colonel Erle. ‘“I know you 
ladies do sometimes, but it is dangerous work, and I do 
not believe that any woman would try it if she knew the 
risk she ran. I knew a man once—but that does not 
matter.” He rubbed the sand from the blade of his 
knife, and closed it. His face had grown very gloomy. 

‘Oh, please tell me the story,” said Mrs. Arden. “ It 
will be another quarter of an hour before the tide makes 
us move. Your stories are always so interesting.” 

“Well, I think I will tell you,” said the Colonel, ‘“be- 
cause I really believe that, in most cases, you ladies do 
not know what you are doing when you play with men. 
The story is not very original, but it is true, at all 
events.” 

‘You know they sent me out to St. Lucia, to survey 
the place for a coaling station. [ lived for a month or 
two in the old barracks on the top of the Morne Fortunée, 
and I can tell you I found it pretty lonely, though I was 
busy enough. Even if one rode down the hill to Castries, 
one didn’t gain much in the way of society. There was 
an old negro woman who used to bring me fruit and 
vegetables when she felt inclined, and I am sure I paid 
her more than the value of them, for she was a good old 
soul in her way, and claimed descent from the famous 
Madame de Barras, who sold sugar cakes in Castries 
herself in her old age. Did you ever hear of her? She 
was a mulatto girl of Choiseul, who married a young 
Frenchman,‘de Barras, at the foot of the guillotine, to save 
his life, in the time of Victor Hughues. Of course, five 
years later, when the British took St. Lucia, he had the 
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marriage dissolved, and took a white wife. It always 
seemed to me a mean thing for a man to do.” 

“T should think it was, indeed!” said Mrs. Arden. 
“You cannot find anything much worse to tell me of 
my sex, I am sure.” 

‘“Maybe not. You see we do not know all the circum- 
stances—at least I do not. Well, my old woman became 
a great friend of mine, and, more I fear for the sake of 
my dollars than of my ‘beaux yeux,’ introduced me 
at last, at my earnest request, to an old crone, who still 
practiced Obeah magic,—a very dirty, sordid, loathsome 
sort of magic I found it, but for all that there was some- 
thing in it. I dare say the devil had a hand in it, for 
some of the incantations reminded me greatly of the 
Witches’ Sabbath of the Middle Ages. You have read 
Michelet’s ‘ Sorciére’’ no doubt ?” 

Mrs. Arden had not. 

“Well, never mind. It is scarcely a lady’s book, 
perhaps. One day my old Obeah witch sent for me. 
She never left her cabin under any pretext, so I was 
surprised to find her dressed for walking, with her 
‘kicking strap,’ as we used to call it, girded up. I will 
draw you a sketch of how they wear it some day. She 
would not say where she was going, and I did not care 
to follow her without knowing so much, for there is not 
much devilry that an Obeah woman may not be up to. 
At last, with great reluctance, she gave me this.” The 
Colonel took a coin from his pocket, and handed it to 
Mrs. Arden. 

It was a French gold five franc piece, with a small cross 
stamped upon it on one side. On the other a shaking 
hand had scratched the words, “ Follow the bearer !” 

Mrs. Arden handed it back silently, after a careful ex- 
amination. 

‘““T knew,” the Colonel continued, ‘“ that I was pretty 
safe when I had a token written in good English, and 
properly spelt, so I went after the old woman, and a 
pretty dance she led me. She went into the virgin forest, 
and followed a path of her own that I could scarcely 
have threaded with the help of my compass. I was con- 
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foundedly afraid of snakes, but I was ashamed not to go 
where a woman ventured. After two miles or so of 
walking and climbing, when I was completely lost, and 
had not the slightest idea where we were, we came to 
the remains of an old clearing in the forest, with coffee 
and cacao shrubs growing wild all over the place. There 
are lots of those old abandoned French plantations in 
the High Woods at St. Lucia, if only you know where 
to find them—which very few white people do. In the 
middle of this old clearing there was a rough hut 
with a verandah, built round the stem of a great cabbage 
palm, and into this the old witch glided, and I followed 
her. 

“Tnside there was a rough wooden bedstead, with a 
mosquito curtain, a chair, and a table, and very little else. 
On the bed a man was lying with his clothes on, moan- 
ing and tossing about restlessly. He was a white man, 
and I had never seen him before, but I saw that he had 
a bad feveron him, so I sent the old witch to hunt up a 
doctor, and I stayed to look after him till she came back. 
It was getting towards evening by then, and there is no 
twilight in those latitudes, and to tell the truth, I knew 
very well that there was a very poor chance of anyone 
finding their way through the woods in the dark, but 
what could I do? The witch returned pretty soon, and 
told me she had sent her grand-daughter for the doctor, 
though where she found her grand-daughter I don’t 
know. We watched him through the night, and gave 
him drink when he wanted it, and a queer couple we 
must have looked, sitting in the hut by the light of a- 
candle, stuck in the neck of a bottle. You could have 
got a fine idea for a picture there, Mrs. Arden ! 

“Well, towards morning the poor young fellow got 
conscious again, and told me his story. He knew he 
was dying, you see. I need not go into details. Briefly, 
he was the son of an English clergyman at Avranches, 
and he was engaged to a girl there. (It was she who 
gave him that five franc piece, by the way). They had 
actually fixed the day for the wedding, when, as the 
devil would have it, a travelling artist came to Avranches 
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to paint a commission picture of Mont St. Michel. He 
saw the girl’s sketches, and filled her head with talk of 
art, and praise of her genius, and all that, and promised 
her a grand career if she would devote herself to study 
for a few years. The poor chap to whom she was 
engaged was studying for Holy Orders, with a promise 
of a small family living, in the depths of the country, far 
away from all talk of artists or picture galleries. Soshe 
wrote him a pretty letter with all the modern shibboleth 
about a woman living her own life—Nora and the doll’s 
house, you know, and all that—and then she left him, 
and went to Rome, and next thing he heard she was 
married to a rich English virtuoso. 

‘““He must have been very fond of her, and a bit of a 
fool too, for he threw up his prospects, and disappeared 
from his friends. He went out to St. Lucia under another 
name, and made friends with the negroes, and squatted 
on this old plantation. I was the first white man he had 
seen for two years. No one knew of his existence but 
the negroes, who seem to have been very good to him, 
and to have had some wild notion that he was a prophet. 
He heard of~ me from the old witch, and when he found 
he was dying of malarial fever he sent for me. I suppose 
he could not die quite like a dog, though he could live 
like one. 

“JT am not of much use as a clergyman, but of course 
I did my best for him, and I think his mind was easier 
before he went. He died long before the doctor arrived, 
and a good deal of trouble we had about his funeral. 

‘““Now, Mrs. Arden, you will know how to excuse me 
if I were rude just now. Think how the folly of that 
girl sent a man straight to ruin—absolute and complete 
ruin, of body, if not soul—and all for the sake of that 
shibboleth Art, with a capital A! But, dear me, look 
at the tide? You are sitting with your feet in the water. 
Why! don’t tell me that you were the woman !” 

“Will you give me the five franc piece?” said Mrs. 
Arden, in a strained, unnatural tone. A curling wave 
broke against the easel, and covered her with spray, but 
she did not, or could not, move. 
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“You will greatly oblige me by doing so, Colonel 
Erle !” said a grave voice from the sand cliff just above 
them. Mrs. Arden started violently, and screamed an 
hysterical scream. 

“You had better come out of the water, Mary !” said 
her husband, kindly. ‘‘Colonel Erle, I must apologise 
for listening, but I did not like to interrupt your story, 
and the denouément surprised me as much as it did you. 
It was really a most curious coincidence. No! don't, 
my dear!” as his wife showed strong symptoms of a 
desire to fall on her knees before him; ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose I have lived with you these two years without 
knowing whether you married me for Art or Love. You 
and I understand each other, Mary !” 

“Then Colonel Erle shall understand you too!” said 
Mrs. Arden, rising her head proudly. ‘ Now, Sir, there 
stands the man I married. You have seen the man I 
meant to marry. Which was I right to choose ?” 

‘“T am answered !” said the Colonel, gravely raising 


his hat. ‘Here, Mrs. Arden, is your five franc piece, 
and there, if I am not much mistaken, is your Academy 
picture floating out to sea. Sothat it would appear that 
both the tears of my Andromeda, and the lost years of 
my hermit, were waste products after all !” 


LiEuT.-CoL. T. PRESTON BATTERSBY. 





In the Howse of Fear. 


AFTER a morning that had been stormily wet, the wind 
had fallen, and the hot afternoon suri drove the envious 
clouds down to the western horizon, there to sullenly 
await his setting. The rain water lay in brown puddles 
on the road, and, from the trees which stretched their 
dense leafage across them, great drops still plashed 
heavily down. 

Hester Drage came down the road; she walked 
briskly and cheerfully, and looked about her as she 
walked, for the road was strange to her ; doubly strange 
indeed, for she was a visitor of but a week’s date at the 
little market town of Tranthide, which now lay some 
four miles behind her, and was, besides, less familiar 
with country. hedgerows than with gas lamps and the 
pavement, The road ran low between a wall on the 
one hand and a sandy bank on the other. The wall was 
of red brick, old, and of a rich deep colour, patches of 
lichen, yellow and grey, stained it here and there ; in 
the crannies left by the falling mortar, slight weeds and 
feathery grasses had niched themselves, or close green 
moss filled the interstices. Below, long brambles 
stretched their thorny trails, with hard red berries and 
leaves of burnished bronze. Hester rested her eyes 
appreciatively on the old wall ; she wondered idly what 
it enclosed, and was glad that the road was too sunken 
to allow her to see, knowing that whatever might be 
within must have less charm for her than the uncertainty. 
Presently, however, a gateway interrupted the barrier ; 
on one of its pillars a slender, horned creature, still up- 
held a shield, but the bearings were defaced, and over 
the other pillar hung a great ivy bush, the iron gates with 
their elaborately graceful scrollwork, hung awry, and were 
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fastened together with a rusty chain and padlock. The 
grounds within seemed half uncared-for park, half 
neglected orchard ; deep, water-filled wheel ruts in- 
dicated a seldom-used track, which was soon lost to sight 
among the trees. Slung on to the gate was a board, on 
which was scrawled a rude drawing of a pointing hand, 
and underneath it was written “Apartments,” and “Tea 
and refreshments.” The hand pointed in the direction 
which Hester was following ; as the road’ here turned 
suddenly and passed out of sight she could see nothing 
to corroborate the placard ; but, soon after she had 
turned the corner, the wall ended with a neat white 
gate, standing wide open, to show a more frequented 
path, leading up to a cheerful little wayside inn. 

Before the door stood two gnarled and massive pollard 
elms, from one of which swung the sign-board, bearing 
a shield freshly blazoned with gules and ermine, and 
duly inscribed “The de Freville Arms.” Some huge, 
glossy cart-horses were drinking at a house-trough below 
the trees ; the front of the house, to the high-pitched 
roof and gable windows, was smothered with a great 
seven-sisters rose tree, whose over-blown blossoms had 
strewn the ground with their milky, pink-tinged petals ; 
a girl in a sky-coloured cotton gown shook out crumbs to 
the white fan-tail pigeons who strutted and brindléd 
before the open door. 

There was a freshness, a bright daintiness of colour, 
about the little scene, that was very charming to Hester, 
Moreover she was tired and thirsty from her walk ; she 
decided to stop here for awhile and rest. At her 
approach, the pigeons flew up with a swirl of loud-flap- 
ping, white wings, and then, alighting on the roof- 
ridge, they spread their tails and strutted to and fro, mur- 
muring curuch-cure to one another in the sunshine. 

The girl remained staring at the new comer, and in 
answer to Hester’s enquiries for tea, ushered her into a 
cool dark room, with a deep-set window shaded by 
loose sprays of the climbing rose. The tea-things were 
brought in by the land-lady herself, a trim, pleasant- 
faced little woman, with a cockney accent, that struck 
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the hearer as oddly at variance with her pink country 
cheeks. Accordingly she was not surprised to learn 
from her ready, cheery talk that her husband had only 
recently taken the de Freville Arms, having been obliged 
to leave London on account of his health. 

“It’s a hout-of-the-wy plice for a public,” said Mrs. 

Germany, ‘“‘ but we ’ope to get lodgers in the summer. 
There’s a many visitors comes to Tranthide, and some- 
times people like to be further out of the town ; and 
there’s no denyin’ this is the prettier plice.” 
“Much prettier,” Hester agreed, calling to mind the 
square, grey box in which she was lodging, with its low- 
curtained bow-window, looking out on the “ monkey’s- 
puzzlc,” the eheerlessly appropriate centre ornament of 
the arid little the front garden. 

‘Have you any lodgers now ?” she asked. 

“No, we aint got none, not just at present. We ’ad 
a gentlemah stying ’ere till last week ; a nartis’ ’e was ; 
an’ ’e said ’e’d send all his friends ’ere ; 'e was never 
tired of droring and sketching the ’ouse. We often ‘ave 
people taking photos and sketches ‘ere; I can't 
think what they see in it myself. Miserable hold plice, 
I call it; when we first come ’ere, it fair give me the 
blues to look at it !” 

‘But it struck me as so bright and cheerful !” 

‘This hend of it’s right enough. You see, miss, the 
de Freville Arms is just one hend, as it were, of the hold 
‘ouse—East Maverns, they used to call it. You should 
go round to the front to look at it; it’s a cur’us old 
plice.”’ 

‘“ Accordingly, having drunk her tea, Hester followed 
Mrs. Germany round to the “ front,” which seemed to her 
the side of the de Freville Arms. What she saw there 
explained her mistake in a quite unlooked-for manner ; 
and presented an utter contrast to the smiling gaiety of 
her first impression. 

The little wayside inn was truly an end, or rather 
wing, of what had once been a stately manor house. It 
was a long, low building, with steep roof and overhang- 
ing upper story. The heavy wooded brackets that 
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supported the latter were elaborately carved, and the 
huge, dark beams that crossed the discoloured plaster of 
the walls, were carefully disposed to produce the effect 
most pleasant to the eye. At either end of the main 
building, a wing thrust itself forward, and a large deep 
porch in the centre completed the resemblance of the 
ground plan to the letter E. 

One wing, as has been said, was the de Freville Arms, 
and looked sound and solid enough; the opposite wing 
was ruinous; the roof had fallen in, and the walls, as 
seen between heavy dark green masses of ivy, were 
blackened by fire. Between these two extremes the 
main building offered every stage of ruin and restoration. 
The lower windows and the door were boarded up; 
looking through the chinks Hester saw empty rooms 
and heavy wooden planks and beams supporting the 
upper floor. The windows above gave evidence of 
habitable rooms, at least in that part of the héduse which 
adjoined the inn. From the door, an almost obliterated 
path led between the scanty remnant of a once fine 
avenue of elms, to pass out by the gateway which she 
had noted by the roadside. Cattle were feeding under 
the great trees, and part of the park had been converted 
to orchard. She turned to the house again, and to Mrs. 
Germany, who had been enjoying her surprise. 

‘“What is the history of it?” she asked, “why has 
such a beautiful old place been allowed to fall into 
ruins ?” 

‘“When the fam’ly it belonged to come to a hend— 
they De Frevilles, same as the hinn’s called after— 
it was shut hup ; and then there was a lawsuit about it, 
and the ’ole estate was put in Chancery ; and the ‘ouse 
fell to rack and ruin. So they s’y, but it’s all a long 
time ago; our end’s been a public for years and years. 
Would you care to see the rooms hupstairs, miss? 
There’s only a few of them fit to use. but there’s one or 
two very nice ones we've ’ad done up, quite fresh.” 

Before Hester returned to Trenthide, she had resolved 
to give up her lodgings there and to finish her holiday 
at the de Freville Arms. 
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The room of which she made choice for her sitting- 
room was on the upper story, and was the last on the 
habitable side of the house. It had formed part of a 
long gallery, which had originally extended for almost 
the whole length of the central building. Much of this 
gallery was now ruinous, but the Germanys had cut off 
one end, with a partition, to form this pleasant apartment. 
It had been their artist lodger’s room, and he had found 
amusement in gathering together in it some of the 
graceful old furniture, of which much still remained in 
the garrets ; and Mrs. Germany, not without appreciation 
of the commercial value of the picturesque, had made no 
changes in the room since his departure. So Hester sat 
on tall carved chairs, and took her meals off a strange 
little painted table ; a spinet stood in the corner, with 
tarnished rose-garlands, among which fast-vanishing 
cupids played a ghostly hide and seek ; and the party- 
wall was hung with faded tapestry, among whose soft 
blues and greens she could unravel the story of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise. In one corner these hangings had 
been eked out with a fragment of quite other character 
and colouring ; this was, probably, older than the rest, 
for the subject of its design was no longer clearly 
apparent. When the lamp was lit, Hester sometimes 
thought she could distinguish a dim ‘figure, fleeing in 
terror ; but daylight made this doubtful. 

She delighted to sit idle here, in the lovely summer 
dusk, and set her fancy to paint pictures of the old 
mansion’s past. She saw the long room with its dark 
panelled walls, its deepset windows overlooking trim 
lawns and garden walks, its great fireplace at either end, 
where the black oak was enriched with fantastic carvings, 
with heavy wreaths of flowers and fruits, and among them 
scutcheons and strange heraldic beasts. And she filled 
the room with lights and music, thin, old-world music 
with plaintive trills and cadences, and with a sound of 
light laughter and gay voices, and troops of guests. 
Often these pictures would rise before her quite un- 
bidden, and they came with a curious persistence of 
detail for which she felt no conscious responsibility. 
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Over the fireplace, just under the de Freville crescents, 
was cut the date, 1661 ; probably it was owing to this 
that the puppets of her peep-show wore the dress of the 
court of Charles the Second. Their figures varied, but 
certain of them were always present, and their individu- 
ality so clearly marked that she fancied her brain must 
reproduce them from some half-forgotten, long-stored 
memories. 

There was the host, a tall, old man, with great, dark, 
curled periwig, and bushy brows, beneath which the 
eyes were still brilliant; a boy with a handsome, 
dissipated face; a lovely fair-haired lady, with long, 
golden-brown eyes, in trailing robes of amber silk—she 
was called Celia : or was that only the name given to her 
in the songs which the gallant, in green and silver, with 
the chestnut curls, delighted to sing to her! There 
was, too, a slim, dark-complexioned youth, round whom 
the laughter was always loudest, the fun most fast and 
furious ; but even while a merry crowd hung on his 
laughing lips, his prominent, light-greenish eyes 
wandered restlessly, apprehensively, hither and thither. 
All these, and more, Hester watched moving to and fro 
in the beautiful gallery that no longer existed, dancing, 
talking, making music, making love ; and always there 
was a certain freedom, almost recklessness, in their be- 
haviour, that made her wonder at her own imaginings. 
It was singular, too, that most often these pictures 
vanished suddenly, not fading into indistinctness, nor 
yet scattered by some abrupt return of her thoughts to 
the real world, but breaking up, as it were, from within 
in an intrinsic confusion and disarray. 

The weather continuing fine, she spent much of her 
time out of doors, seldom, however, going beyond the 
wall which still surrounded what had been the park and 
pleasance of the ancient lords of the manor. It was 
as if the old house had laid a spell upon her, and she 
could not pass outside the magic circle. Often she re- 
solved to go further afield, but day after day found her 
seated, with her book, under a giant beech hard by the 
ruined wing, or in the deserted garden, trying to transfer 
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to paper something of its melancholy charm, not seldom 
dreaming with hands unoccupied, 
‘‘ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 

The gardens had followed the fortunes of the house ; 
near the inn was a piece of ground,neatly set with 
gooseberry bushes, kitchen vegetables, and a narrow 
border of cottage flowers. Elsewhere all had been 
allowed to run wild. The walks were overgrown, and 
nearly blocked by the encroaching boughs from the 
once formal hedges; yews, which had been trimmed 
to various fantastical shapes, now raised. huge unkempt 
heads over the tangle below. Weeds grew thick and 
rank, almost stifling the rare garden plants that still 
lived on amongst them. None of the finer kinds sur- 
vived ; “loved lilies,” stately hollyhocks, rich-scented 
carnations—there was no trace of these. Even the rose 
that sprawled over the broken sun-dial had cankered, 
mal-formed blooms; but blue spires of monkshood shot 
up among the thick growth of nettles, grey poppies 
breathed their sickly odours on the air, and in the dense 
undergrowth lingered a throng of pale, undeveloped 
things reaching vainly for the light, flowering untimely, 
and decaying before they came to their strength. 
Deadly nightshade flourished here, and the wild arum’s 
spotted leaves and scarlet berries; here Hester found 
green hellebore flowers, and the pallid blossoms of the 
snake’s head fritillary. About the unshapely bushes of 
box and yew, strangling bindweed wreathed itself, and 
strings of bryony beads, crimson, green, and yellow, 
hung in festoons, with their rotting leaves still clinging 
to the stem. 

It was a melancholy scene, but it possessed a beauty 
of its own—the beauty of decay, it was, indeed—to an 
exquisite degree ; and nothing could have been more 
delicately in tune with Hester’s mood. She was not 
happy at this time, and gayer surroundings would have 
pressed upon her spirits with a far heavier weight. The 
perfect solitude pleased her too ; long as were the hours 
she spent in the old garden, she never saw anyone come 
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or go within its limits. Never certainly, at least ; for 
once she thought she saw a man pass in haste down the 
central pathway. This was a grassy walk between tall 
hedges of yew; that on the one side was ragged and 
unkept ; on the therr, Mr. Germany had amused himself 
by retracing with the shears the windows which had 
pierced the solid green wall at intervals. It was through 
one of these openings that Hester believed she saw the 
intruder ; he passed so rapidly that she had only a vague 
impression of a hurrying figure with bent head. 
Speaking of it to Mrs. Germany, she was answered with 
such volubility of asservation that no one from the inn 
had been in the gardens, and that no one from outside 
would pass through them (“as why should they, seein’ 
it don’t lead nowhere ?’), that she concluded she had 
been mistaken. 

“Tt was probably fancy,” she agreed; ‘many of the 
bushes have very curious shapes, and I only thought I 
caught a glimpse of a figure ; I did not see the face.” 

It was true that the grass walk led nowhither ; it 
widened out into an open space, in the midst of which 
was a broken fountain and a shallow stone basin; a 
sculptured nymph bent over it. Her fountain had long 
ceased to play, and the water in the basin was thick arid 
stagnant, but the figure retained its pensive grace. It 
was here that Hester spent most of her time ; from the 
fountain she could look down the long straight path till 
it ended abruptly in a low iron railing, which bounded 
the garden on this side. Beyond was a rough piece of 
ground sunk to a lower level, so that the tops of the 
dense growth of nettles, brambles and hemlock which 
covered it were barely flush with the garden itself. 

One evening Hester sat late by the fountain. The 
day had been wet, and the air was still heavy with 
unseen vapours. It was one of those days when summer 
foretells the coming of autumn; there were already 
yellow patches in the dense foliage of the elms, plants 
and flowers bent beneath the weight of too much 
moisture, and the earth was sodden. As the evening 
shadows closed in, Hester felt that the melancholy air of 
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the place had given way to something darker, something 
well-nigh ominous. 

When she first began to haunt this spot, she had 
made a sketch of the broken fountain and the graceful 
figure above it; she had restored, with her pencil, the 
time-worn features of the bending nymph, giving to 
them a soft, half-mournful air that seemed to accord 
with her drooping attitude. 

‘Nothing so dainty-sweet as lonely melancholy,” she 
had quoted below the picture, made when the charm of 
the place was strongest on her, Now it flashed upon 
her that she had mistaken the whole meaning of the 
figure; the attitude was one of shrinking fear, the 
expression of the face should be that of terror. 

A shiver of repulsion passed through her, and as she 
looked about her, she seemed to see with new eyes ; and 
a horror of the place fell upon her. This was no whole- 
some, ordered garden or field; it was a chaos of 
struggling creatures, each hindering, choking, and, at 
last, living on the death of, the others. There was 
nothing fresh and strong, nothing flourished save the 
green slimy things that coated the dark paths after the 
rain, and monstrous growths of fungus, fleshy, shapeless 
masses, livid-white or dusky, or splashed with unsightly 
streaks and blotches. The solitude oppressed her for 
the first time ; but the next moment she longed to 
recover the feeling that she was alone. For an intoler- 
able sense of some unseen presence came over her; 
something, somebody was there, was watching her in 
the deadly stillness. She must call upon all her courage 
to spring to her feet and turn to look behind her. 
Surely that was the same figure she. had seen before, 
half-perceived through the gap in the yew hedge, a 
figure that fled as in fear, with bent head and averted 
face ? 

When she went into the house, Mrs. Germany, who 
met her in the passage, exclaimed at her appearance, 

‘“You’vé been settin’ in that damp garden again, Miss 
Draege. It ain't ’olesome; if you was to take a good 
brisk walk on the road, it ud do you twice the good!” 

12 
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“Tt is rather damp,” she returned, with a faint smile ; 
“T believe I shall take your advice to-morrow.”’ 

This time she made no mention of the figure she had 
seen. 

Then followed a night she never forgot. After her 
solitary supper table had been cleared, and Mrs. 
Germany had bidden her good night, she took up a book 
which she was reading, and tried to fasten her mind 
upon it—in vain; for while her eyes followed the 
printed character before them, her thoughts were 
occupied with the perplexities and troubles to escape from 
which she had first come to Trenthide. She had turned 
her back on a path beset with doubts and difficulties, 
and never had these seemed to her so countless, so 
overwhelming, as they did this night; never had the 
responsibilities she had refused seemed so far beyond 
her forces. Even as her busy mind retraced the old 
arguments, she was aware of yet other trials and un- 
thought dangers that must have threatened her had she 
gone forward on this course. And so she felt no 
regret, only satisfaction in the choice she had made. 
‘No, I am acting wisely,” she ended her reverie, “I 
dare not venture.” 

She started at the sound of her voice, as she spoke 
the words aloud, and looked up hastily. It must have 
been some chance effect of light that defined the doubt- 
ful figure on the tapestry to such unwonted clearness. 
It was plainly, as she had supposed, the figure of a man 
fleeing in fear. The face wasblurred by time, or deeply 
shadowed, but she was impelled, in spite of an inward 
feeling of repulsion, to bend all her heaviness of sight 
upon it, in the effort to trace out the features, the 
expression. The tapestry figures of Adam and Eve, and 
the angel’s flaming sword that turned every way, hung 
‘motionless ; but the small strip in the corner wavered 
.id trembled as with the wind. Then it was pushed 
aside, and a face looked out, a ghastly face, with pale,. 
, ominent eves that glared wildly, shudderingly, round 
i.€ room. ‘lo Hester it was as if the tapestried features 
had been suddenly made plain and endowed with life.. 
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So would that terror-stricken fugitive have looked; such 
must be the hidden face of the figure that had passed 
before her in the garden. And at the sight of the awful 
fear on that face, her blood ran freezingly, and it was as 
if an icy hand had laid its grasp upon the very heart in 
her bosom. 

For the face was barely human in its abject fear. 
Yet, if it had been wholly devilish or wholly brutish (and 
it partook of both characters) it would have been less 
shocking. But it was dreadfully human, too. 

She could not turn her eyes away ; those other eyes 
fixed on hers their terrible wavering glare and held her. 
With shuddering horror she felt her features writhe 
themselves into a ghastly copy of the face before her. 
Her soul sickened at its own comprehension of the soul 
that looked out at her through that fearful mask ; a soul 
given over to so hideous a passion of coward fear that 
(so it seemed to her) this must include all possible forms 
of evil, no baseness, no most loathsome cruelty or hate- 
fullest treason, but must be its merest corollary, its 
inevitable outcome. And as she strove against the 
horrible, unwilling sympathy that revealed this to her, 
shuddering at the dreadful thing before her, shud- 
dering more at her own self, a mist rose before her 
eyes and a roaring filled her ears. She thought the 
awful figure trembled towards her ; then, as a storm of 
utter repulsion swept through her being, it seemed to 
retreat, to lose distinctness. Something in her brain 
gave way suddenly, and she lost consciousness. 

The grey dawn was stealing in through the lattice 
when she struggled back to life, and dragged herself 
from the room that to her still confused thoughts was 
full of vague shuddering memories. She left the 
de Freville Arms the same day. 

It was not long after this that she adopted the unusual 
line of conduct which has so greatly surprised her 
friends. Her action in this matter (which is so faintly, 
perhaps fancifully, connected in my mind with the 
episode I have tried to describe, that I do no more than 
allude to it here) has been much criticised ; but she 

12* 
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herself, so far as’ can be known, has never regretted it. 

Years later, when she was staying in a friend’s house, 
she chanced to meet a man who spoke of Trenthide as 
his home. 

“Do you know that part of the world?” he asked, 
judging from her face she did so. 

‘Yes, I stayed in that neighbourhood once, for a few 
weeks.” 

“Tndeed! May I ask where ?”’ 

“ At a little inn, some four miles from the town—the 
de Freville Arms.” 

“The de Freville Arms! That is Black Maverns, I 
suppose. Quaint old house, is it not ?” 

“Very. But—Black Maverns, do you call it? I 
never heard of it by that name.” 

‘East Maverns is the correct name, I believe ;_ the 
other was given to it popularly, after the plague, you 
know. That’s a house, now, that certainly ought to be 
haunted, one would think,” he went on; “ but I never 
remember to have heard of anyone’s seeing a ghost there. 
They used to say the boys from the village would never 
steal fruit from the garden, even when the inn stood 
empty ; but that was probably the remains of a dislike 
to going near the old plague pit.” 

“ The plague pit ?” 

“If you ever went through the garden, you may re- 
member that it ended in a bit of waste ground. That 
was the plague pit for the house, and, afterwards, for 
the village. Did you never hear the story ?”’ 

“Never, excrpt that the de Frevilles had died out, 
and the house stood empty for years, owing to a dis- 
puted ownership.” 

“Those are the bare facts with the story left out. For 
that matter, I daresay it’s almost forgotten now, but I 
remember hearing it when I wasa boy. There’s some 
faraway relationship between my people and the de 
Frevilles, and I suppose that’s how we've kept the 
legend alive.” 

‘What is it ?’ Miss Drage asked, with an appearance 
of somewhat serious interest. 
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“Why, it’s said that at the time of the Great Plague 
the de Frevilles left London, for fear of the infection. 
There were only two of them, old Sir Jasper and his 
son, and they came down to Maverns with a large party 
of friends, and carried on there ina way that scandalised 
all the country round. They seem to have been a pretty 
bad lot, by all accounts. When the plague appeared in 
the neighbourhood, as shortly happened, they shut 
themselves up entirely within the high walls which, you 
may remember, still surrounds the old park.” 

Hester nodded, but offered no interruption ; and he 
went on in the halting, jerky manner in which most 
people tell a story, even when they realise that their 
subject is worth better treatment. 

“Of course, the plague broke out among them, and 
then their neighbours turned the tables on them, and 
took measures to prevent anyone leaving the house, lest 
they should spread the infection still further. The 
wretched creatures seem to have gone mad with 
fear. The sick were thrust away into the North 
Wing, to take their chance—not much of a chance 
either, for I don’t imagine the servants were less 
panic-stricken or brutal than their masters — and 
the healthy remnant, retreating further and further 
into the more distant parts of the house, kept up a 
sort of travesty of their old gay life, in spite of 
horribly lessening numbers. At last only the de 
Frevilles themselves were left alive. The old man first 
showed signs of the disease, and it is said that his son 
fled even from him, in the mad hope of escaping his 
inevitable doom. It was after this that the house was 
left to fall into ruins ; indeed, the north wing was burned 
as it stood ; and the bodies were buried at the bottom 
of the garden. Horrible story, isn’t it?” he asked com- 
placently, for his hearer had listened to it with a pale 
face and intent eyes. ‘‘ We've a portrait of the son at 
home (as I said, we are distantly connected with them), 
painted when he was quite young ; he has queer light- 
coloured eyes, but is rather good-looking. He would 
make an ugly ghost, though, wouldn't he ?” 
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“Yes,” she answered, speaking slowly and gravely, 
‘a very ugly ghost, for, indeed, there is nothing so ugly 
as Fear.” 


E. A. READ. 





BH Daughter vf Tilith. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘€ The racks of earth and the rods 
Are weak as toam on the sands ; 
In the heart is the prey for gods, 
Who crucify hearts, not hands.” 


SWINBURNE. 


Sir Hubert Ashmore had been away for over a year, 
when at length, in response to appeals from Lady Ash- 
more and Auriol, he intimated his intention of returning 
to Ashwood. 

Auriol, whospent her time pretty equally between 
Stancliffe Hall and her own old home, was delighted at 
the prospect of his return, and went singing about the 
old mansion, she was staying with her mother at the 
time, as blythe and gay as in her girlish days. She 
looked no more than a girl, with her slight figure, golden 
hair and blue eyes, in spite of being the mother of the 
bonny boy who possessed her golden hair and blue eyes 
and instead of being a little red specimen of humanity, 
was now a sturdy little fellow who made desperate efforts 
to walk and talk, efforts which resulted in various tumbles 
and bruises, and in a language that no one but his fond 
mother could understand. 

She herself saw to the decoration of his rooms, putting 
flowers into his ‘“‘ den” and seeing generally that every- 
thing was as he liked it. 

‘We want him to stay at home, do we not mother?” she 
said, when all her preparations were completed, “ not to be 
wandering all over the world ; we must make him feel 
that at all events there is somebody here who loves and 
cares for him.” 
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Auriol still, in spite of her husband’s incredulity, 
believed in her theory that Hubert had been crossed in 
love, but on account of Leo’s scepticism had said nothing 
more about it? She was a romantic little soul, and it 
would have pleased her greatly could she assist Hubert 
in his love affairs. She wished him to be as happy as 
she was herself. . 

They were having afternoon tea in the big hall when 
the trap that had been sent to the station to fetch him 
drove up to the door. 

“ Here he is,” Auriol exclaimed, jumping up in her 
haste to greet her brother, and upsetting her cup of tea 
as she did so, partly over the marble floor and partly on 
to the shiny coat of Maggie, a black-and-tan setter, who 
was one of her especial pets, and in consequence was 
allowed to be in the house, and generally curled herself 
up at her mistress’s feet. Luckily the dog’s thick coat 
prevented the hot tea from hurting her, and the setter 
proceeded to lick off the creamed and sugared liquid, 
first from her coat andthen from the marble floor, ere 
she too joined in the welcome of the traveller. 


‘How brown you are, Hubert,” Auriol exclaimed, 
when the first greetings were over. 

“ He is as black as a nigger,” chimed in Leo. ‘“Isup- 
pose the African sun does grill a fellow a bit.” 

“Tt is not conducive to a milk and white complexion, 
certainly,” said Hubert. 

“But you are much thinner than when you went 
away,” Auriol, who had been scanning her brother closely, 
observed. 

‘““The sun does that too,” replied Hubert; “it melts 
off the superfluous fat. Do not worry yourself about me, 
little sister ; I am perfectly well, never was better in my 
life. Only I should be glad of a cup of tea to get the 
dust of the roads out of my mouth.” 

‘‘ Of course you shall have it at once,” Auriol exclaimed, 
and for the next ten minutes she was so taken up with 
ministering to his creature comforts that she forbore to 
ask him any questions. 
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When he had finished his tea, however, she began 
again to ask him about his travels. 

“Not now, dear,” he said, “I will spin you some 
traveller’s yarns another time ; for the present I would 
rather see this wonderful nephew of mine, of whom I 
have heard so much in your letters.” 

In an instant Auriol’s thoughts were directed in 

another channel, the bell was rung and orders given for 
Master Hugh to be brought down. 
' “We call him Hugh,” she explained to her brother, 
“because it would lead to confusion if we called him 
either Leo or Hubert. It is awkward to have two of 
the same name in the house.” 

‘“‘T quite understand ; and so this is my nephew,” as 
the smart nurse brought him resplendent in a white 
worked frock with a pale blue sash and bows on his 
shoulders. ‘What a bonnie little chap he is and very 
like you, Auriol; I suppose you and Elsie spoil him to 
your heart’s content.” 

‘No, indeed, I do not spoil you, do I, my precious ?” 
the young mother said, hanging fondly over her darling, 
in a way which belied her words. 

‘By the way, Elsie, how do you like being a grand- 
mother? You look absurdly young to be one,’ Hubert 
said, with a lightness he was far from feeling; the touch of 
those baby fingers, the kisses of that rosebud mouth, had 
brought an unaccountable pang to his heart. What 
would he not give to be the father of such a boy, to live 
over again in the life of his son? 

But such happiness was not for him, he must go down 
to his grave unwed, leaving no heir to inherit his title., 
Luckily he could will the estates, and they should go 
to this cherub, Auriol’s boy ; there was some slight 
comfort in that thought. 

“T am very proud of my honours,’ Lady Ashmore 
said, taking the child from Hubert’s arms, and covering 
his soft, dimpled face with kisses ; ‘it makes me feel quite 
young again. It only seems yesterday that Auriol was 
just such another tiny infant as this, and to think of her 
with a baby of her own ; it is simply wonderful.” 
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“It shows us how inexorably time moves on with us to 
the end of everything, whether we will or not; however, 
you have one pleasure, Elsie, that is denied to some of 
us; you can live over again in your child and her chil- 
dren,” Hubert spoke sadly. His own lot appeared 
desolate to him with this picture of a happy home life 
before his eyes. 

“So might you, Hubert, if you married ; why do you 
not marry ?” 

“Oh! I am a confirmed old bachelor. No one 
would have anything to say to me,” said Hubert, with a 
laugh ; but the laugh was a forced one, and there was a 
ring of pain in his voice as he thought of his lost hopes 
and illusions. 

“Would they not, though ?” exclaimed Leo ; ‘why, I 
could point you out a dozen or more women, young, 
middle-aged and old, who would jump at the chance of 
catching a live baronet with a rent-roll such as yours. 
That is all moonshine, old fellow ; if you wanted to, you 
could marry to-morrow if you chose.” 

‘Well, perhaps the fault is mine,’ Hubert returned, a 
little wearily, “‘ but I should not wish to marry a woman 
who would only care for my title and money. Now 
tell me, Auriol, what you have been doing since I have 
been away ?” and the others, perceiving that he wished 
to change the conversation, followed his lead, and talked 
upon general matters. 

Hubert found plenty of occupation during the next 
week in going over accounts with the steward and bailiff, 
and seeing how the estate had been administered during 
his absence. 

Consequently, he did not see much of Lady Ashmore 
and Auriol, except at meal times. 

One day, however, his stepmother asked him if he 
could spare her half-an-hour after breakfast. 

‘Certainly, dear,” he said ; ‘I am at your service for 
as long as you choose. Shall I come to the boudoir, or 
will you come to my den ?” 

“Whichever you please, though perhaps, on second 
thoughts, the boudoir will be best, for my writing 
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materials are there. I want to consult you as to the 
house party we shall have this autumn.” 

‘There is no necessity to do that ; you and Auriol can 
invite whom you choose.” 

“But I would rather you looked over the list of 
names, Hubert ; there might be somebody you would 
rather not have at your house,” Lady Ashmore said ; 
She was always particular about consulting her step-son 
in every matter that she thought at all concerned him. 

“Very well, dear,” Hubert answered; “as you wish 
it, I will come and look over your list of guests.” 

It was of very little moment, he thought, to him, who 
were to invade the precincts of Ashwood. Personally, 
he would rather that no one came to disturb the quiet- 
ness of the family circle ; but he knew that both Lady 
Ashmore and Auriol liked to have the house full, and he 
was not the man to put his own personal feelings in the 
way of their pleasure. 

When he entered the boudoir he had no idea of the 
surprise that was in store for him. It came upon him 
as a thunderbolt. 

Auriol was with her mother when he came into the 
boudoir, prepared to acquiesce in any pa seen 
they might make. ~ 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I am quite ready . listen to 
you two ladies, so you can begin as soon as you please.” 

“Come and sit here, Hubert, in this comfortable 
arm-chair,” Auriol said, indicating one that was drawn 
up near the table. 

“What designs have you upon me, little one?” he 
said, gaily; “I suppose you want half-a-dozen dances at 
the least, not to speak of sundry garden-parties and 
other dissipations.” 

‘Not so many as that, Hubert ; two dances will be 
enough, and three or four garden-parties, and——’’ 

“There, there, little one, you can have as many as you 
please,” he interrupted. ‘ Let me hear who you intend 
to ask to stay in the house.” Lady Ashmore put on her 
gold-rimmed fznce-nez, for in spite of her youthful 
appearance, she found some aid to her eyesight desirable, 
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and took up a list that was lying on the desk in front of 
her. 

“There are Sir James and Lady Parkin and their 
daughter, we have not asked them for two years, and 
Leo and Auriol stayed with them in Scotland for a fort- 
night last autumn; he proses a good deal, but still we 
thought we ought to ask them,” in a somewhat apolo- 
getic tone. ° 

“ Quite right, dear ; Sir James is nothing of a shot, but 
he knows how to throw a salmon-fly as well as any man 
I know.” 

“Yes, that is why I thought of asking him among the 
first batch of visitors before the shooting begins. Then 
there are Mrs. Black and her son, Bessie Brown and 
her sister, the Lightfoots, young Morland; we must 
have two or three young men for the girls to play tennis 
and croquet with, Jack Sylvester and Ernest Caryll, I 
thought we would ask those first.” 

“Provided I give them the seal of my approval ; well, 
you may consider that done,” Hubert said, lightly. 

“ Auriol, you might begin the letters to these,’’ Lady 
Ashmore said, passing that list over to her daughter; 
“ask them for the week after next. This is the second 
list,” turning to Hubert, who was mentally wishing that 
his stepmother would not be so punctilious in consulting 
him about inviting these people that he did not particu- 
larly care about. 

“There are one or two strangers to you in this list, 
Hubert,” Lady Ashmore said; “we met them in town 
this season, and they were very kind to Auriol, so she 
wished to ask them.” 

“By all means. Look here, Elsie, you must not 
trouble to read out old friends’ names; ask anybody you 
like, I shall be satisfied if you are.” 

“T will not detain you much longer, Hubert ; I know 
you want to go down to the pool.” 

‘‘T am in no hurry, dear, the salmon can wait.” 

‘Well, the Pettiphers took a great fancy to Auriol; 
they are South African millionaires, and really very nice 
people, Hubert, not vulgar or upstart in the least.” 
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‘‘ Millionaires are not necessarily vulgar,” Hubert said, 
with a slight smile. 

‘“T did not mean that, of course, only Mr. Pettipher 
made his money out of mines, and so 

“You concluded that he must be an upstart until 
closer acquaintance revealed to you the fact that he 
might be a gentleman even though he made his money 
out of mines.” 

“Just so,” Lady Ashmore returned simply, not noting 
the irony under her stepson’s quiet words, ‘‘and Hubert, 
his wife is such a lovely woman.” 

‘“‘T shall be glad to make her acquaintance, then ; have 
you anybody else on your list ?” 

“Only two or three.” 

“Who are they ?”’ 

“Lord and Lady Glenrup and Mr. Starcross and 
Madame—Madame von Eggelstein—yes, that is her 
name.” 

Hubert with difficulty repressed the start this astound- 
ing announcement nearly caused him to give. Surely 
he could not have heard aright. “ Who—who did you 
say ?’’ he stammered at last, and spite of himself his 
voice sounded hoarse and strained. 

“Madame von Eggelstein, rather a queer name, and 
her Christian name is queerer still, only I have forgotten 
it.” 

‘“‘ Azubah, mother,” said Auriol, raising her head from 
the letters she was writing. 

“Yes, that is it ; fancy a woman having such an out- 
landish name as that. We met her first at the Glenrups’, 
and then she was exceedingly kind to Leo when we 
were at Monte Carlo last winter. He got into some row 
at the gaming tables—they were trying to cheat him, or 
something of that sort; I do not exactly know what it 
was, but Madame von Eggelstein was there, and she 
made the man give Leo back his money, and after that 
we all got rather intimate.” 

‘“T daresay you do not remember her, Hubert, but 
she was at the theatre one night, when you took me 
there, when Captain Blake and Mr. Harmer came into 
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our box,” said Auriol, adding, enthusiastically, “I do 
think she is the loveliest woman I ever saw, and so kind; 
and do you know, it is a very funny thing, she owns 
that magnificent white dog that I once saw in the park, 
and admired so much. I told her that she must be sure 
to bring her here when she came, because I am very 
fond of dogs, and she said she would be glad to do 
so, as she does not care to be parted from Mava for 
long, and, Hubert, dear, I said she must come for a long 
time when she came here, not for the conventional three 
days of a fashionable visit.” 

How thankful Hubert was that he had his back to 
the light, and that Auriol was too intent on her letters 
and her narrative to notice him. He wanted time to 
recover from the shock he had just received. 

Was this some horrible nightmare, from which he 
would awake ? Azubah von Eggelstein coming here, to 
Ashwood! Azubah von Eggelstein on terms of in- 
timacy with Elsie and Auriol! Azubah von Eggelstein 
reasserting her ascendency over Leo, and over himself 
as well! To what would it not lead ? 

He could not tell them she was the very last person 
he would wish to see here. He could not explain his 
reasons, and already the mischief was done. Auriol and 
Azubah had met, and apparently the latter had exerted 
herself to fascinate the former, for Auriol was en- 
thusiastic in her praise of the lovely woman who had 
been so kind to her and Leo. He wondered if she and 
Leo had met as strangers, or whether the latter had told 
his wife that they were old acquaintances. 

He was so utterly bewildered that he scarcely heard 
Auriol’s description of her lovely villa and the treasures 
it contained, when he was suddenly recalled to himself 
by her saying, ‘‘ And she took such an interest in you, 
Hubert ; she was always asking me about you, and why, 
and where, you had gone.” 

“Indeed ?”’ he forced himself to say. 

“Yes, I think that is why I liked her so much. She 
said she would be very pleased to see your home, and 
all you had done for your tenants.” 
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‘“‘So that is why you invited her here ?”’ 

‘Well, you see, dear, one could hardly help it when 
she expressed a wish to come, but I am sure you will 
admire her, Hubert ; no one could help doing so.” 

Hubert thought Auriol little knew how true her words 
were. 

Everyone, that is to say, every man who came in 
contact with Azubah von Eggelstein did more than 
admire her, he knew that to his own cost. 

He scarcely knew how to act. He could not prevent 
her coming without explaining his reasons, and how 
could he explain ? 

He felt a sort of fierce exultation that she had not 
married Lord Oliver Escombe. He could hear nothing 
about that young man, so he supposed he must have 
been summarily dismissed when Azubah had tired of 
playing with him. 

He felt sure that he would not get much satisfaction 
out of Leo, yet he spoke to him on the subject. 

“My dear fellow,’’ Leo said in airy fashion, “ how 
could I help her being asked here; the women did it, 
not I.” 

‘Yes, but would it not have been better, all things 
considered, that you had not allowed Auriol to drift into 
an intimacy with Madame von Eggelstein ?” 

‘“You are harpitig on your old prejudices still, I see. 
You may make yourself quite easy on that score. I 
assure you that nothing could have been more correct 
than Azu—I mean Madame von Eggelstein’s conduct. 
Egad, what an actress that woman is! You would have 
thought she had never set eyes on me before when old 
Glenrup introduced me to her, and then her to Auriol.” 

‘You have not told your wife ? ”’ 

Leonard faced round on his brother-in-law. 

“Do you take me for a fool?” he queried. “ Of 
course, I should not think of letting Auriol know of that 
little episode in Russia. Do you think I want to make 
her jealous, and have her kick up a deuce of a row? 
All women, even pretty ones, are jealous of those 
prettier than themselves.” 
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Hubert sighed. Here was Leo comparing his wife 
with Azubah, and to the former’s disadvantage. What 
might not happen when he was thrown continually in 
her fascinating company ? 

‘‘ Besides,” Leo went on, ‘she was awfully kind about 
that affair atthe gaming tables. I do not mind telling 
you that but for her assistance I might have been ina 
deuce of amess. Auriol does not know the rights of it, 
and I do not mean that she should.” 

““What were you doing ?” asked Hubert suddenly. 

‘T do not care to talk much about a disagreeable 
subject ; but there was a fellow who told me he had an 
infallible method of winning, and—well, the long and 
short of it is that they accused me of cheating, and, if it 
had not been for Madame von Eggelstein, I should have 
been up a tree, that is all.” 

“All! I think it is enough.” 

‘“You would have had some reason to say so had not 
Madame von Eggelstein appeared upon the scene. I 
could laugh now, though it was no laughing matter 
then, to think how all those fellows cowed and cringed 
before her, it was just the same as in Russia at the 
Gostinnoi Dvor, with that Jew and those silver baskets 
of yours. By Jove, but she is a wonderful woman.” 

‘“‘T wish she was not coming here, however.” 

“But you will not be rude to her when she does 
come. You see, I could not prevent the women asking 
her. She and Auriol hit it off wonderfully together.” 

‘“T certainly shall not forget the duties of a host anda 
gentleman, however reluctant I may be to see her here,” 
Hubert said coldly. 

“You always did dislike her,’ Leo returned, little 
thinking how far this was from the actual fact ; “ you 
were always warning me against her, whereas she has 
behaved like atrump. But, I say, how are you going 
to meet her ?”’ 

‘“What do you mean ?” 

‘Why this; are you going to claim old acquaintance- 
ship with her ?” 

“T do not know, I have not thought about it.” 
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“‘Well, you had better not.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because Auriol might think it odd. If you knew her 
in Russia, so must I, do you see?” 

“| see.” 

“Well, if your scruples will permit, you had better do 
as I did, be delighted to make the acquaintance of so 
charming an individual. She will help you out at that. 
She is not so mighty particular as you are.’ 

Hubert recognised the force of Leonard’s reasoning. 

He must meet her as a stranger. 

He was certainly the sport of the gods in this. 

The woman he loved so madly, even while he hated 
her, was coming here to his house as his guest, by no 
action of his own. 

How should he bear the continual strain of her pre- 
sence, how comport himself as a stranger, when the fire 
of her kisses yet seemed to burn into his lips? 

He knew, he felt, that the old fascination would 
revive, and hold him in its thrall. He would be unable 
to resist its influence, and would succumb, in spite of his 
better judgment, as he had succumbed before. 

Then, too, there was another feeling agitating him, a 
sort of undefined jealousy of Leonard. 

He had spoken lightly enough about Azubah, but to 
Hubert’s jealous eyes, the marks of Leo’s interest in 
Madame von Eggelstein were apparent. 

Why had he come home to such an impossible situa- 
tion as this ¢ 

Why had he not stayed out in foreign lands ? 

There at least he was alone with his misery, and could 
indulge it if he chose; but here, with the eyes of ius 
relatives upon him, he must keep a perpetual guard over 
himself, wear a mask and wreathe his face in smiles, 
while agony might be gnawing at his heart. But not 
alone for himself were his fears; his heart was heavy 
for Auriol’s future. If her love and trust for her hus- 
band were once shattered, all the beauty of life would be 
dead for her. And Hubert had his doubts about 
Leonard, once he came again under the spell of the 
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strange personality of Azubah von Eggelstein. Altogether, 
Sir Hubert Ashmore was not a man to be envied just 
then, in spite of his old title, his rent-roll, and his 
estates. 


CHAPTER XV. 


*¢ In yesterday’s reach and to-morrow’s, 
Out of sight though they lie of to-day, 
There have been and there yet shall be sorrows, 
That smite not, and bite not in play.” 
SWINBURNE, 


THE first batch of visitors had come and gone at Ash- 
wood. 

To all outward appearance, Hubert had played the 
part of host to perfection. He had listened to old Sir 
James Parkin’s prosing with an admirable simulation 
of interest. He had ridden with the young men, and 


fished with the old. He had paid compliments to the - 
middle-aged ladies, and charmed their hearts by being 
an attentive listener to all their complaints about the 
wrong-doings of servants and the school board. He had 
played tennis and danced with the girls, till one and all 
voted him the most agreeable man they had ever met, 
and far nicer than the younger men who thought only of 
themselves and their own amusement. 

But it was with a heavy heart that Hubert had done 
all this. 

His constant thought was that now very shortly he 
would be face to face with Azubah von Eggelstein. 

Could nothing be done to put off the dreaded 
moment ? 

How rapidly the days seemed to follow each other ! 

How was he to meet her, after their last meeting and 
parting ? 

What would she say to him ; what excuse would she 
make about her treatment of him ; how would she gloss 
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over her conduct with Lord Oliver, and above all, how 
would she comport herself with Leo ? 

Suppose she took it into her head to draw that young 
man once more within her toils? He would be power- 
less to check the evil or to protect Auriol from pain and 
sorrow of heart. 

The baronet groaned as he thought of the coil that 
was tightening round him. Heaven alone could tell 
how it would all end! He found himself wishing that 
Azubah von Eggelstein had never existed, or at all 
events, that she had never crossed their path. 

The parting guests had been speeded, and epee 
made for the new-comers. 

Of these, the Pettiphers were the first to arrive. 

Millionaires though they were, they were very quiet 
and unostentatious people, and Mrs. Pettipher, beautiful 
woman as she was, dressed plainly, and made no 
great display of diamonds. 

The Glenrups, on the other hand, though poor, never 
forgot their ancient lineage, and made as much display 
as their limited means would allow. 

To these were added three or four girls, and as many 
young men, including Captain Blake and Mr. Harmer. 
One of the girls, Clytie Vansittart, scandalized Lady 
Glenrup, who was a great stickler for the proprieties, by 
arriving on a bicycle in a rational costume, with a valise 
strapped on to her machine, and actually having the 
audacity to sit down to afternoon tea in the objectionable 
knickerbockers, and laugh and joke loudly with the 
young men who crowded round her. 

It was not till the party had separated to dress for 
dinner, and Hubert was beginning to have a faint hope 
that perhaps, after all, something might occur to prevent 
Madame von Eggelstein coming, that the sound of 
wheels on the gravel outside dispelled the hope. 

She had come after all, and he must face it out. 

Auriol, who was inclined to feel disappointed at her 
non-arrival, heard the sound of wheels from her bedroom, 
and as she had not yet put herself into her maid’s hands 
for the process of beautifying for dinner, came flying 
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down the grand staircase, and called to Hubert, who was 
just entering his “den,” “She is here; I am so glad, 
come and be introduced to her, Hubert.” 

There was no help for it; he must put the best face he 
could upon the matter. , 

How well he remembered the graceful form that 
came gliding forward, with the white, panther-like 
hound following close behind, and the accents, that 
even now thrilled him to the, soul, as she said to Auriol, 
who had taken both her hands, ‘‘ You see I have taken 
advantage of your kindness in extending your invitation 
to Mava, and have brought her with me.” 

“T am, delighted you have done so, she is such a 
beauty,” Auriol answered, patting Mava’s head, when 
she had disengaged her hands from Azubah’s—a pro- 
ceeding viewed with much disfavour by Maggie, who 
had followed her mistress, and was snarling and showing 
her teeth at the new-comer, which evidence of hostility 
Mava received with the utmost contempt, taking no 
notice, good, bad, or indifferent, of the angry setter. 

“Be quiet, Maggie!” Auriol said; ‘‘that is not the 
way to greet visitors,’ and then, apologetically, to 
Madame von Eggelstein, ‘She is jealous, she loves me 
so well that she cannot bear to see me take notice 
of any other dog.” 

‘“T quite understand ; that is the way Mava loves me,” 
Azubah responded, adding, ‘this is your brother, I am 
sure.” 

“Yes, this is Hubert,’ Auriol said, as the baronet 
advanced slowly towards them. 

“You are quite like an old friend, Sir Hubert,” 
Madame von Eggelstein said, in the coolest manner 
possible, and with her most charming smile, at the same 
time stretching out her exquisitely gloved hand towards 
him. “I have heard so much of you from your sister 
that it does not seem as though I were meeting a stranger 
in—you !” 

There was the slightest possible pause before the 
pronoun, which was apparent to Hubert, though not to 
Auriol, 
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Fle murmured some commonplace remark as he just 
touched her extended fingers, but he had to make an 
effort to control his voice ; in spite of himself he felt it 
trembling. Her near propinquity affected him 
strangely. 

She, on the other hand, was perfectly at ease; no 
memory of their parting disturbed her equanimity. No 
onlooker could have imagined from her manner that 
these two had ever met before. 

“T have brought my horse, Vesuvius ; I do not care 
to ride any other. I hope there is room in your stables 
for him, Sir Hubert,” she said. 

“Oh, yes, there is plenty of room!” Auriol exclaimed, 
before Sir Hubert could answer ; “friends often bring 
their hunters with them.” 

“Then your brother will not object to Vesuvius ?” 

“Certainly not,” Hubert answered gravely. ‘I always 
wish our guests to be as ‘comfortable as they choose. 
If they prefer to bring their own horses, there is plenty 
of room in the stables and plenty of grooms to look 
after them. If they do not care for the trouble of 
bringing their own, mine are always at their service.” 

‘Yes, but there is one thing I have not mentioned ; 
Vesuvius will allow no one but Mahmoud to look after 
him. He would kick the brains out of anyone he did 
not know, therefore Mahmoud goes with him every- 
where.” 

“T think room can be found for Mahmoud.” 

“Thank you, Sir Hubert; I thought, perhaps, you 
might think two animals and two attendants for one 
visitor too much strain on your hospitality.” 

‘‘No, indeed, we are very glad to have you all,” Auriol 
said, before her brother had time to answer. 

‘The dressing-bell has rung,” he remarked presently ; 
‘“T think you two ladies had better retire to your rooms, 
if you wish to have any dinner this evening.” 

“Yes, I will show you your room, Madame von 
Eggelstein,” Auriol cried; “and would you like any 
tea or chocolate after your journey? I will tell them to 
take you some up.” 
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But Azubah declined this offer, saying she would have 
nothing until dinner. 

When they reached the rooms set apart for Madame 
von Eggelstein, they found that already Effra had 
unpacked and got ready the things that her mistress 
would require that evening. 

Auriol, after seeing that she had everything she 
wanted, went to her own room to hurry through her 
dressing. All the guests were assembled in the drawing- 
room when Madame von Eggelstein entered, and a 
scarcely repressed murmur of admiration came from 
the men when this splendid vision dawned upon them. 

Mrs. Pettipher was a lovely woman, and Auriol an 
exceedingly pretty one, but both one and the other 
were thrown into the shade by Azubah’s brilliant 
beauty. 

She was magnificently dressed, and her jewels, as her 
beauty, outshone those of every other woman present. 

She exerted herself to be agreeable, and her lively wit 
and sparkling conversation centred the attention of 
everybody at the table upon her. 

The men voted her charming and delightful, and even 
the women, with two or three exceptions, fell under the 
spell of her witchery. 

To Hubert it all seemed a dream. That she should 
be here in his house, seated at his table, taking her place 
among his guests, appeared incredible. 

Was this the woman he had loved ‘so madly, who had 
treated him so badly ?—this woman with the syren grace, 
the liquid tongue? 

He found himself jealously watching Leo, who scarcely 
ever took his eyes off that radiant face, and appeared to 
be wholly engrossed with her, and forgetful of everything 
else around him. , 

Indeed he grudged every word and look that she 
bestowed on any otherman. He felt that he would have 
liked to have fought them all,and carried her off from 
their midst to some uninhabited island, where he and she 
_— dwell alone together, till death should part 
them. 
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So much had his long absence done to eradicate the 
love he bore her. 

When the ladies left the table he had scarcely patience 
to sit and listen to the men’s remarks concerning her 
wondrous loveliness. He would have preferred following 
her at once to the drawing-room, only his duties as host 
forbade. 

Meanwhilein the drawing-room the women comported 
themselves as they generally do in the absence of their 
male companions. 

Some, but these were the very young ones, compared 
notes as to recent love affairs, some discussed the higher 
education of women, recent lectures on science, or what- 
ever subject their advanced ideas embraced, others 
talked the latest scandal current in society, and one or 
two, old ones these, went fast asleep, and only woke up 
with the entrance of the coffee, when they endeavoured 
to appear extremely wide-awake, only to begin nodding 
again the moment the servants had retired. 

Auriol sat down beside Azubah and began talking to 
her, but Madame von Eggelstein’s brilliant conversational 
powers seemed for the moment to have deserted her. 
At all events she only gave monosyllabic answers to her 

oung hostess’s endeavours to amuse her. 

Allherlistlessness vanished, however, when the gentle- 
men made their appearance. In avery short time she 
was surrounded by men, all eager to claim the attention 
of the sparkling beauty, and heedless how they neglected 
the other women in the room. 

She was like a queen with her court around her, and 
it must be confessed that some of the girls did not 
approve of the defection of those whom they considered 
owed allegiance to themselves. 

“Who is she? Looks like a tragedy queen. I am sure 
those diamonds cannot all be real; wonder where the 
Ashmores picked her up ?” said Clytie Vansittart, in a 
loud aside to Lady Glenrup ; “should not wonder if she 
were a queer fish.” 

‘The Ashmores, as you so politely term your hosts, 
met Madame von Eggelstein at my house,” said the 
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Dowager frigidly ; she had no admiration for Clytie Van- 
sittart and her advanced ideas, and though she did not 
approve of Azubah’s monopolising the attention of all 
the men in the room, she was not going to let Miss 
Vansittart disparage her without a protest; “it is not 
likely that I should admit any one to my circle of 
acquaintances whose credentials were not perfectly in 
order.” 

‘Glad to hear it,’’ returned the irrepressible Clytie, 
who was not in the least awed by Lady Glenrup’s 
frigidity ; ‘thought she might not be quite proper, you 
know.” 

“Proper, Miss Vansittart? I do not understand you.” 

‘Don’t you, look there then,” with a meaning glance 
towards Azubahand her circle of admirers; ‘we all know 
queer characters do get into society ; the aristocracy are 
not at all as particular as they should be.” 

Lady Glenrup gave heralook of withering scorn. “It 
is only natural that men should be attracted by a feminine 
woman ; they do not care for a bad copy of themselves,” 
she said, and with this parting shaft, Lady Glenrup rose 
and walked across the room to where Lady Ashmore was 
sitting, thus plainly intimating her desire to be rid of 
Miss Vansittart’s company and her entertaining conver- 
sation. 

‘““Only what one could expect from such a fossilised 
old Tory as that,” was Miss Vansittart’s mental comment 
upon Lady Glenrup’s action. “Feminine woman,indeed ! 
For all her soft skin, her laces and her jewels, it strikes 
me very forcibly that there is not much that is feminine 
in yonder creature. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘ Till all be spoken 
That shall be said, 
What dost thou praying, 
O soul! and playing 
With song, and saying 
Things flown and fled?” 


SWINBURNE, 


AURIOL was not experiencing as much pleasure from 
Madame von Eggelstein’s visit as she had expected 
when she had insisted upon her being invited. She 
hardly knew how it was or what caused it, but she was 
conscious of a feeling of unrest, a sort of ruffling of the 
placid current of her existence. 

It was not that she was jealous or had any suspicions 
of Leo—as yet ; but she found herself wondering why 
her hushand for the last few days had not paid her those 
little attentions which during their married life he had 
never omitted before, and was paying them to this 
stranger. 

But then, she argued, there was nothing astonishing 
in Leonard being attentive to Madame von Eggelstein ; 
she was in a measure his guest as well as her mother’s, 
and all the men seemed to be attracted by her; he was 
not the only one who admired her wonderful loveliness, 
but she did feel a little hurt that he no longer seemed 
to care to linger at her side, or accompany her in her 
rides or drives, yet was the first to suggest new excur- 
sions for the pleasure of their fair visitor, and generally 
so managed that he should be her attendant cavalier. 

Auriol was too proud to make any protest, and 
acquiesced in the arrangements that consigned her to 
the carriage with elderly or timid ladies among the 
guests, but her lip quivered, and her heart swelled when 
she saw the equestrians move off, headed by Madame 
von Eggelstein and her husband. 

Beautiful as Azubah looked in the evening in full 
dress, she looked even more fascinating on horseback, 
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She sat her matchless horse with alluring grace. She 
was a first-rate rider, and feared nothing. She and her 
steed would clear obstacles that the most daring among 
the other riders hesitated to negotiate. 

The black horse, Vesuvius, though a regular demon 
where others were ‘concerned, would obey her slightest 
word or movement; horse and rider appeared as one. 

Many envious eyes were cast at her and her daring 
horsemanship by those of her own sex who would fain 
have emulated her feats, but dared not risk their 
necks. 

Not only in horsemanship did she excel ; in every- 
thing she put her hand to she outrivalled all others. 
Was it tennis, she carried all before her, in archery she 
never missed the centre, in revolver practice she even 
astonished the men by the accuracy of her aim; she 
played chess and cards in a way that very few women 
ever attain to, she played several instruments perfectly, 
and had a magnificent voice, thoroughly trained, that she 
well knew how to make use of, and thrilled or electrified 
her audience at pleasure. 

But there was one thing she did not do, much to 
Clytie Vansittart’s self-satisfaction, who here at least felt 
safe from her rivalry, she did not cycle; she had an utter 
contempt for bicycling as a pastime for the fairer sex. 

‘Do you not bicycle, Madame von Eggelstein ?” one 
of the guests, an elderly lady named Munro, said to her 
one day, when a party of the younger ones came into 
the hall hungry, happy and muddy, from a long spin on 
their bicycles, and as tea had just been served up, they 
sat down to discuss it with appetites sharpened by the 
exercise, regardless of their dishevelled locks, and mud- 
splashed skirts and knickerbockers. 

“Bicycle? not I.” Azubah answered, contemptuously. 

“T am surprised that you should not ; you do every- 
thing so well that you would be sure to shine at it.” 

““T am not so certain about that,” Azubah said, with 
her contemptuous smile. ‘Do you call that a beautiful 
object?” And, as she spoke, she indicated Clytie 
Vansittart, who, with her crush felt hat shoved to the 
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back of her rough locks, and her face reddened by the 
wind and sun, was lying back in a low chair, cramming 
her mouth full of sandwiches and eating hunks of cake, 
and in the intervals laughing and talking boisterously 
with some of the young men of the party, who voted 
her a first-rate “ fellow ” to have a lark with. 

‘“No, I must admit she is not a particularly beautiful 
or feminine object just now,” Miss Munroe said, looking 
with disapproval at Clytie’s long legs stretched out, and 
clothed in knickerbockers and gaiters, “ but all women 
do not look to such disadvantage.” 

“Tt is well for the sex they do not,” responded 
Azubah, cynically. “1, for one, should be sorry to see 
myself such an object as that.” 

“You do not approve of the new woman then, Madame 
von Eggelstein?’’ Miss Munro said. She was de- 
lighted to get someone who she thought would agree 
with her as to the heinousness of the proceedings of 
some modern women. 

‘“New woman ?” echoed Azubah, “there is no such 
thing ; your new woman is a fraud.” 

‘‘Pardon me,” said Miss Munro, who had mounted 
her hobby, and did not want to let the opportunity of 
riding it pass. “I am a much older woman than you, and 
in my young days girls were really girls, not inferior 
copies of men. It is only of late years this preposterous 
growth has sprung up, that is ruining the female sex, 
and will eventually bring ruin on the world, if it is not 
checked.” 

A gleam of malicious amusement shot into Azubah’s 
eyes as she said, “ You think it is only of late years that 
woman has been clamouring for what she is pleased to 
denominate her rights ?”’ 

“ Certainly ; in my youth a woman knew her place, and 
kept it.” 

“And in my youth, woman was clamouring for her 
‘rights,’ just as she is to-day.” 

‘“‘T do not wish to be inquisitive on so delicate a matter 
as a woman’s age, but I should say you cannot possibly 
be thirty years old, and—” 
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She was interrupted by Azubah’s clear, ringing laugh, 
and her mocking tones. ‘“ Thirty years! What if I should 
tell you that thousands of years ago I saw just the same 
struggle for feminine supremacy ?”’ 

“Toa |” 

“Aye ; suppose I tell you that I saw the sons of God 
walking the earth because they found the daughters of 
men fair. Suppose I tell you that I have slept for a 
thousand years at a stretch and waked into new life and 
loveliness each time.” 

“You are romancing,’ Miss Munro exclaimed, yet 
edginga little away from Azubah, as though she were 
something uncanny. 

“You talk to me of thirty years and your modern 
women! I, who saw the light before Adam ever 
dreamed of that puny creature, his second wife Eve,” 
Azubah resumed still in mocking tones—“ before Lilith 
was dethroned to make room for her and her mortal 
descendants—I, who in virtue of my birth am immortal, 
as she might have been had she not transgressed, and so 
brought death upon all her race !” 

‘Who are you talking about ?” 

‘Lilith and her supplanter Eve.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“T daresay not. You nineteenth century women 
think yourselves wonderfully clever; but you have not 
a tithe of the cleverness of some of those old-world 
women you profess to despise. I have seen things dur- 
ing my existence that you could have no conception of 
in your finite understanding.” 

“Indeed,” said Miss Munro, with a sniff, who was 
nettled at this implied want of understanding on her 
part. 

“Yes ; what do you think of riding on the highest 
billows of the Flood that engulfed everything human, save 
Noah and his family? Of seeing the Pyramids built, 
and hearing the groans of the men who cemented the 
stones with their life-blood. You talk to me of the 
Modern Woman! She is only copying her sisters of 
4,000 years ago. Why, in ancient Egypt I remember 
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Hatepsu, who usurped her brother’s throne, donned 
man’s clothing, and even wore a beard to show her 
equality with man, and I laughed to think that she 
should care about such short-timed power and glory. 
The Modern Woman, indeed!’ What is she to that old 
serpent of the Nile, who in later times wreathed her 
arms round Marc Antony’s neck, and won and lost 
empires with a smile? Said I not right when I asserted 
the woman of the present day is a fraud?” 

“You evidently think so,” Miss Munro said, with 
acerbity. 

‘Being daughters of Eve they could not be anything 
else. What! are you going, Miss Munro?” 

“T do not care to hear my sex slandered any more,” 
the old lady replied, moving off with an offended air. 
She could be down upon their foibles herself, but she 
did not approve of Azubah’s wholesale condemnation of 
them, particularly as she had a lurking suspicion that 
Madame von Eggelstein had a profound contempt for 
her in particular, as well as for the rest of her sex in 
general. 

Azubah leaned back in her chair, and laughed 
amusedly as the old woman moved away with her 
feathers ruffled. 

Afterwards Miss Munro told one of her cronies that 
she was sure that woman——meaning Madame von Eggel- 
stein—was quite mad. “ Why, actually, my dear, she 
declared she was a daughter of Lilith, Adam’s first wife. 
As if such a creature had ever existed; she is not 
mentioned in the Bible.” With which convincing 
argument Miss Munro always wound up her discourse 
upon Azubah, whom she never forgave for her unflatter- 
ing remarks regarding her finite understanding. 

“You seem amused, Madame,” Leo’s voice said, as he 
took the chair vacated by the old maid, “yet Miss 
Munro is not a likely looking person to be amusing, I 
should say.” 

“T found her so,” replied Azubah, “but I think I have 
more than satisfied her curiosity, she will not ask me- 
many more questions,” with a malicious smile. 
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‘Ah! Madame,” he said in a low voice, ‘“‘why do you 
waste your time with an old woman? I envied every 
word you spoke to her.” 

“You need not have. I only told her a few home 
truths, that she did not seem to find very much to her 
taste.” 

“ She is not worth talking about ; tell me what would 
you wish to do to-morrow? A party is being made up 
to drive to Rufus’ Stone. Will you go?” 

“JT do not particularly care about it. The Forest is 
not much changed since the tragedy, accident, or 
murder—call it which you will—that deprived the red- 
haired king of life, took place. I have seen it many 
times ; there is no novelty about it for me.” 

“Nor for me,” he exclaimed eagerly; “let me take 
you up the’river in the launch instead.” 

“You and I together,” she said softly, looking into his 
eyes with an expression in those wondrous orbs of hers 
that any man not an anchorite would have found it 
hard to resist—“ just you and I, not any of those others, 
to spoil the charm with their coarse material enjoyment.” 

“Yes, you and I only,” he answered quickly; “we 
need not say anything about not going to Rufus’ Stone 
now ; let them think we will be of the party, and when 
the time comes we can be missing, eh?” 

“That will do admirably. It will be delightful under 
the shade of the trees, listening to the ripple of the 
water, and a voice that one—” here she paused, as if 
confused, and cast down her eyes, but almost imme- 
diately recovering herself she added, ‘I do so hate the 
senseless clack of those soulless women; their strident 
voices jar my nerves. I shall be glad, indeed, to escape 
their company for an hour or two. Now it would be as 
well for you to leave me ; we do not want anyone to get 
a hint of our little project for to-morrow. They would 
only join our excursion, and then all the pleasure would 
be spoiled—for me,” in a tender tone. 

“And for me too,” Leo said eagerly ; “I will take 
your advice ; no one must learn of our plan, for I would 
not for worlds miss the pleasure.” 
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A cynical smile curled Azubah’s red lips as Leo left 
her side, and going to some of the “soulless” women 
she had criticized so severely, he paid them most 
elaborate attentions. 

‘“‘So that is your model husband,” she thought; “I 
knew it would not take me long to bring him once again 
to my feet. How weak, how plastic, these men are in 
my hands! The game is hardly worth the candle ; oh, 
for a real man on whom to try my power! One who 
would give me trouble to subjugate him to my will. 
Ah, Sir Hubert! when you told me your brother-in-law 
loved his wife, and her only, I warned you against him, 
and time proves that I am right. If he were asked now, 
if he told the truth, who would be the woman he loves? 
Certainly not the one who bears his name, and is the 
mother of his child. After all, it is scarcely worth 
troubling myself about him, he is such an easy prey. 
The baronet would afford more sport ; he does struggle 
against his love for me, he knows I am not the angel 
that others deem me, and yet even he cannot resist my 
spell when | choose to exert it. Perhaps, when I am 
tired of playing with Leo, I might—well, I might turn 
my attention to him. Love! What is love? What is 
it that these men feel for me? What kind of passion 
that leads them to give up everything for it? I may 
simulate it, I do, or else these lovers of mine would not 
go so mad about me; but as to what it means, I am 
wholly ignorant. Love! I could almost wish that I 
might understand it ; might feel a touch of the mighty 
sentiment that overmasters the world. But, no! that 
would not do; while I hold safe my heart, I am all 
powerful. Should I learn to love as these mortals love, 
I should lose my sovereignty over them. Yet it must 
be sweet to really feel what I only feign. Bah! I am 
getting sentimental ; it must be the air of this place and 
the sight of—Mava!” to the white hound which, as 
usual, was stretched at her feet, bending over it, and 
letting her delicate hand rest on its great head ; ‘ Mava, 
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no mere man shall ever oust you from the foremost 
place in my regard ; you are the only thing I ever can, or 
shall, love,” and on Madame von Eggelstein’s beautiful 
features there rested a softened, tender look, as she gazed 
at her dog, such a look as had never been brought there 
by human being, and which was reflected in Mava’s 
brown eyes as she turned them lovingly towards her 
mistress. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘‘Mere pangs corrode and consume, 
Dead when life dies in the brain ; 
In the infinite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain.” 
SWINBURNE. 


THERE was a large party to go to Rufus’ Stone the next 
day. The waggonette, the landau, and the dog cart 
were all brought into requisition to convey the guests to 
the spot where the king was shot, some seven miles from 
Ashwood. 

Both Azubah and Leo were among the party collected 
in the great hall awaiting the arrival of the vehicles. 

. There were several dogs there, too, all aglow with ex- 
citement at the prospect of a long run. Tinker, the 
small fox-terrier, gambolled and barked about the stately 
Mava, as if inviting her to a contest of speed—a pro- 
ceeding to which she paid as little attention as she did 
to the half-smothered snarls and growls of Maggie, who 
had never forgiven Mava for the interest Auriol had 
taken in her, and resented the caresses the latter 
bestowed upon any other animal save herself. 
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The waggonette and landau were both: filled and 
driven off, and then Mahmoud appeared with Vesuvius 
in a small trap that would only hold two. 

Leo had so contrived it that he was the only one left 
to escort Madame von Eggelstein, and he, after putting 
her in the trap, got in also. 

As Azubah gathered up the reins, she made a sign to 
Mahmoud, which the black signified he understood. 
Then the trap followed in the wake of the other 
carriages, Mava bounding alongside with her free stride 
that covered the ground as quickly as the black horse’s. 
Lady Ashmore and two or three of the older ladies did 
not join the excursion party, but stood on the steps to 
watch the others off. 


As long as they were in sight of the house, Azubah 
and Leo tollowed the other vehicles, but letting the dis- 
tance get further and further between them, until at a 
bend in the road which hid them from the house, 
they turned off into a small road that led down to the 
river and boathouse, where the launch and several other 
boats were moored. 


“They can think we have lost the way ”’ said Leo, as he 
assisted Azubah from the trap, “they will not miss us 
till they have reached the Stone, and then it will be too 
late to come back and look for us. Where is that rascal 
Mahmoud? He ought to be here now to take charge of 
Vesuvius.” 


“There he comes,” Azubah said, as the black made 
his appearance through the trees. 

After giving him orders to put the trap up at a little 
inn near, and not to take it back to the stables, as that 
might cause comment, they told him at what hour he 
was to be there with it again to take them home, so as to 
give colour to the fiction about losing their way, and 
then Leo made him assist at getting out one of the 
rowing-boats. ‘It will be better than the launch,” he 
said to Azubah; “it takes some time to get up steam, and 
it might be heard, whereas the oars will not make so 
much noise, and the boat can drift with the stream.” 


14 
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Azubah signified her agreement, and he settled her 
carefully in the stern on soft cushions, and then took up 
the oars. 

Just as he was going to shove off, Mava sprang from 
the landing- place into the boat. 

“ Send the dog away,” cried Leo, irritably ; “‘ we do not 
want to be bothered with her ; tell Mahmoud to take her.” 

“No,” said Azubah, very sweetly, yet with an accent 
in her voice that said she would not be gainsayed. 
“Mava stays with me; where I go she goes,” and she 
motioned to the hound to settle down upon the cushions 
beside her. 

“T believe you are fonder of that dog than you are of 
anyone,” Leo exclaimed petulantly ; ‘she never leaves 
your side, and you look at her and fondle her as I wish 
you would not. It makes a fellow wild to see such 
caresses wasted upon a brute.” 

“Not such a brute as many aone who wears ahuman 
semblance,” Azubah replied, the curious red light flash- 
ing into her own eyes as she spoke. ‘“ Mava is more 
noble than many men, why should you be jealous of her 
devotion to me ?” 

“ That is just it, 1 am jealous. I hate you to bestow 
word or look upon anything but myself.” 

‘““So you are jealous of poor Mava,” she said softly. 
‘“You need not be, she is the one friend in the 
world who has been faithful to me through good and 
evil, and I,” in a plaintive tone, “I, who have so few 
friends, who have met with so little charity or affection 
in the world, is it odd that I should cling to the one 
thing that adores me?” and bending over Mava, she 
pressed her lips to the dog’s great silvery head. 

That kiss and those plaintive words had the effect she 
intended upon Leo. Leaving his oars, he flung himself at 
her feet. ““Ah! Madame,” he cried, “what need is there 
for you to be friendless, to bestow the priceless boon of 
your love upon an animal? I would give my life for a 
tithe of the affection that you bestow upon that dog at 
your feet. What can she feel or know of the passion 
that is consuming me, that is turning my life into a 
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veritable hell. I cannot live without you. Azubah, I 
love you; have pity on me.” 

“You forget,” she said softly. 

“T forget everything except that I love you,” he cried 
wildly. 

“Your wife ?” 

“Why remind me of her ?” 

“You love her?” 

Leo had the grace to hang his head in saint Auriol, 
his fair innocent wife, the mother of his child, what 
would she think could she only see him now? How 
was he treating her fond affection ? 

Yet his infatuation was so great that his compunction 
was only momentary. “I thought I loved her,” he 
murmured, “but now I know that there is only one 
woman I could, or ever have loved, and she is your- 
self.” 

“You love me so well ?” 

“So well that there is nothing I would not do to obtain 
you. 1 would imperil my soul to call you mine ?”’ 

A gleam of triumph shot into Azubah’s eyes. ‘You 
would leave her, your wife, and your child, for my sake ?” 
she asked. 

For a moment Leo hesitated, but only for a moment, 
he could not resist the spell of her witchery ; wax indeed 
was he in her hands, mind and spirit alike dominated by 
her. ‘I would do even this,” he cried, “to call you mine. 
What matters the censure of the world against the bliss 
of loving and being loved? I would live with you in a 
‘ desert and count myself a king, but,” and he spoke half 
savagely as he caught a gleam of amusement cross her 
beautiful face, “I am a desperate man, you have made 
me so; if I thought you were playing me false, were 
amusing yourself as you did long ago in Russia, I would 
kill you now, so that never again should you beguile the 
heart out of a man.” 

Azubah laughed, a soft ringing laugh, at his wild 
assertion. “Silly boy,” she said tenderly ; ‘I like you 
all the better for your show of anger. In Russia it was 
for your own sake I acted as I did. You were but a 
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youth then ; how could I be sure of the strength and 
lastingness of your passion? And when it was tried 
how did you come out of the ordeal? You soon forgot, 
and married another.” 

Leo hung his head, his wrath subdued at once. What 
right had he to blame Azubah ; he had not remained true 
to her? 

‘“T blame you not,” Azubah went on magnanimously, 
“you could not help your nature ; it is essentially one 
that demands change.” 

‘“T shall never change from loving you,” he declared. 

“You have changed before, you may again. Nay,” 
as he was about to speak, ‘let me finish what I have to 
say. You ask me to fly with you ; before I do so, I must 
be fully satisfied that your love is really and truly mine 
—that it will never turn away to any other object.” 

“Tt never will, I swear it.” 

“You swore before. Now listen. If at the end of two 
months’ time you still wish me to fly with you, why 
then vs 

“Two months,” he exclaimed in a disappointed tone, 
‘“T cannot wait so long.” 

“Yes, you can, and you will. Leo, there must be no 
scene, no scandal; you must pay me only ordinary 
attentions while I remain here. No one must suspect 
our secret, let that be locked in our own two hearts. 
Now, I will hear no more on that subject. If you love 
me you will obey, and upon your obedience depends 
the realization of your hopes. Take the oars, we have 
been drifting too long already; it is so enjoyable when 
the boat glides swiftly through the waters under these 
overhanging boughs.” 

As if all the fire and passion had been mesmerized 
out of him, Leo mechanically obeyed. Rising from his 
kneeling position at her feet, he resumed his place and 
the oars, and with powerful strokes sent the boat along 
the stream, while Azubah reclined on her cushions, 
stroked Mava’s silvery head, and watched Leo with a 
peculiar expression out of her half-shut eyes. 

That love scene under the drooping boughs had not 
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been without a witness, though the actors in it were 
unconscious of any scrutiny of their proceedings. 

A man was making his way along the banks of the 
river when he caught sight of the boat and its occupants, 
and stopped spellbound with a look of horror frozen into 
his face, as though something frightful were presented 
to his gaze. 

The man was Hubert Ashmore. 

He had not made one of the party to see Rufus’ 
Stone, having gone into Southampton in the morning 
on business. He had returned by train, and was walking 
from the village station through his own grounds, when 
his attention had been arrested by the group in the 
boat. 

He recognized them at once; the white hound alone 
would have revealed her mistress’s identity, as she 
scarcely ever left her side ; but this was not needed ; 
before he saw her face, he knew by intuition who was 
Leo’s companion. 

He could not hear what they said, but there was no 
mistaking their attitude—they were lovers; it was a love- 
scene that was being enacted beneath his eyes. 

The horror that overcame him held him there, rooted 
to the spot. 

Was it some hideous phantasmagoria that was passing 
before him, or was it really Leo, Auriol’s husband, who 
was there on his knees before another woman—this fatal 
woman whom no man seemed able to resist ? 

He had feared this from the moment he had heard 
Azubah was coming, but Leonard had so scoffed at the 
idea that any remnant of his old love for her remained, 
that he had hoped it might indeed be so, and Auriol’s 
pure love had driven out all remembrance of his unholy 
passion for this woman. But now, what did this mean 
save sorrow and unhappiness for his little sister! 

He groaned aloud in his anguish. 

In spite of his anger against Leonard, he could find it 
in his heart to make some excuse for him. 

Azubah was a witch, a spirit of evil, possessed of some 
unholy power whereby she charmed men’s hearts out of 
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their breasts, whether they would or not; had he not 
himself experienced her power, and fallen beneath it ? 

Was she a fiend that even his innocent sister, who 
had never caused her any harm, could not escape the 
result of her malice ? 

If the knowledge of this came to Auriol, it would 
kill her ; her life was wrapped up in her husband’s. 

Yet he was powerless to shield her, or keep this 
terrible revelation from her, if Madame von Eggelstein 
should decree otherwise. 

She was unscrupulous enough, heartless enough, not 
to care what pain she inflicted upon others—of that he 
was well aware ; the breaking of hearts was but a pas- 
time to her. She cared not how others might suffer 
through her ; rather she seemed to delight in tearing and 
trampling upon all human feelings, as some beautiful 
tigress might rend and tear prey, and yet, though Hubert 
acknowledged all this to himself, though he recognized 
the demon in her, he also knew—and this was what 
paralized and deadened his feelings of resentment 
against her—that he still loved her, that the most 
poignant anguish to him was to understand her un- 
worthiness, and yet be unable to eradicate that 
love. 

He was jealous, and he feared that that jealousy might 
make him unjust. 

Long after the boat had passed out of sight did 
Hubert stand there battling with a mental agony almost 
too great to be borne, and which set its seal upon him 
in the lines of suffering it drew about his brow and 
mouth. He seemed to have aged suddenly in a few 
minutes in that mental conflict he had undergone. 

He could not see his way clear at all. Whichever 
way he turned nothing but desolation and disaster 
stared him in the face. 

He must try and stop this thing, and prevent its com- 
ing to Auriol’s ears. If possible she must never learn of 
her husband’s defection. 

But how was he to do this? 

He could not denounce Leo, and to remonstrate with 
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him would be utterly useless, worse than useless, as it 
might only precipitate a catastrophe. 

Should he appeal to Azubah herself, surely there must 
be some spark of womanliness beneath that glorious 
exterior, and if he could but touch it— 

But here he sighed in hopeless fashion; he feared 
the worst must come; he would be powerless to avert 
the cloud of shame and disgrace that was preparing to 
break over them, and whelm them all in destruction. 

There was an aching pain at his heart that was not 
wholly for Auriol and Leo. 

Why was it that Azubah, outwardly the incarnation of 
all that was lovely and perfect in womanhood, whose 
physical beauty enforced men’s worship, the gleam from 
whose eyes could raise a lover to ecstasy, or plunge him 
in despair. Why was it that she appeared totally desti- 
tute of a heart, to have no moral rectitude or feeling for 
those about her. 

How could she trample in the dust the affection that 
was laid at her feet, make playthings of men’s hearts, 
and turn to derision their most sacred feelings ? 

What was she? Could she be a woman without one 
womanly attribute ? Why was she so merciless ? 

In that beautiful frame of hers was there no vestige of 
a heart? Could nothing be done to awaken a soul in 
her, and lead her to the knowledge of the evil she 
wrought in the world? 

Hubert had no faith in her belief that she was a 
descendant of Lilith, or had lived far beyond the 
allotted span of ordinary human life, but that she was 
something out of the common run of womankind he was 
forced to acknowledge to himself. 

A mocking spirit of evil appeared innate in her, 
opposed to all that is held good and tender in woman- 
hood. He knew all this, he admitted it to himself, he 
was aware of the degradation, of his own shame in 
loving this woman who was bringing ruin and misery 
on those he loved, and yet he could no more escape 
from his passion for her than a dove can escape from the 
hawk that has its talons in its flesh. 
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Whatever the magic was that she possessed, it had 
overpowered him, drugged his senses, and bound him 
in chains of iron that only death could break. 


A. M. JupD. 


(To be continued). 








Che Return of Shakespeare fo Stratford. 


Back to his birthplace, to his home again, 
Back to the verdant pastures and the fields 
With flowers spangled, and the shady lane 
Which in its fragrant secrecy still shields 
The memories of his courtship and his youth, 
The poet-actor comes. For ever now 

He leaves the noisy city, and, in sooth ! 

His heart is free, no cloud upon his brow 
Betrays the least regret. His hour of ease 

Is reached at last, and dreamer he may dream 
Just for the sake of dreaming, not to please 
The audience at the Globe, or for the gleam 
Of kindly regal eyes. The feverish strife 

Of thinking, writing, playing now is o’er, 
And with those shadows he has called to life, 
He parts for ever at his cottage door. 
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A Mans Message. 


“You say that you must do some deed which will 
bring you fame, and make me kinder to you. But I 
tell you I do not wish it. Get fame if you must—oh ! 
what creatures men are !—but if you come back scarred 
and disfigured, like my horror of a husband, I will 
never, never look at you again. He set out to join the 
Marshal de Villars a week ago, and I am _ alone. 
Perhaps if you were here—but indeed, my Raoul, I will 
be very cruel if you do not obey me. So be careful as 
you desire the love of 
MARIE.” 


So ended the letter which Raoul de Gayet, captain of 
dragoons in the army commanded by the Marshal de 
Marsin, read for the twentieth time on that 2nd May, 
1706. As he stood at the window of the upper room in 
the little village of Schotz, where his regiment was 
quartered, his eyes wandered over the vast expanse of 
muddy water, left by the winter floods, which formed a 
seemingly unpassable barrier between the two armies. 
In company with many of the younger officers, Raoul 
had often chafed bitterly at the inaction to which they 
were condemned. But as he stood there in the fading 
light, still holding the perfumed billet in his hand, his 
thoughts were far.away in Paris with the writer, the 
beautiful Marquise de Leuze, in whose society he had 
spent many happy hours during the past winter. 

‘Heartless and cruel,’ he muttered. “I believe she 
would throw away a lover like a worn glove. Well! 
there is small chance of disobeying her here. Since 
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that cursed rout at Blenheim, two years ago, de Marsin 
seems to have lost all taste for fighting.” 

The sound of voices below made him pause ; a heavy 
tread was heard on the ladder-stair, and a cloaked 
officer entered. 

“ Raoul !” 

“Gaspard de Beaumont! Faith! I am glad. But 
how come you here? We heard you were with the 
army of the Rhine.” 

‘“T was with the army of the Rhine,” said the new- 
comer, sitting down, ‘“ but I have ridden over with the 
Marshal de Villars. He is now closeted with your 
general, and if you don’t see some fighting in the next 
few hours, may I never see Paris again !”’ 

De Gayet shook his head. 

‘“‘De Marsin won’t move a man while these floods are 
out,” he said mournfully. 

“But de Villars is in supreme command of both 
armies,” was the answer. “I was by his side when he 
met de Marsin We had ridden through your camp, 
and the men had been cheering him as they always do. 
De Marsin came out to meet him as he was dismount- 
ing. ‘ Monsieur,’ said de Villars, ‘I have never seen a 
finer army than yours, or one more anxious to fight.’ 
You know how de Marsin screws up his face when he 
is angry. ‘ Yes, monsieur,’ he answered, ‘I have a fine 
army ; too good in my opinion to be drowned in the 
floods between us and the enemy!’ The street was 
crowded with soldiers and he almost shouted it.” 

‘What did de Villars say ?” 

‘Oh! he was very wroth. He flushed and bit his 
lip, and looked hard at de Marsin. Then he said quietly, 
‘I hope we can gratify your brave fellows without 
drowning them,’ and taking de Marsin’s arm, drew him 
into his quarters. He means fighting, 1am sure. But 
what of yourself, Raoul? How is the fair Marquise ?” 

‘“Why ask me?” answered de Gayet, “when her 
husband is in your camp. I have never seen him, you 
know. A very dreadful bear, is he not ?” 

Gaspard de Beaumont laughed. 
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“That is Madame’s account of him, I suppose,” he 
said. ‘To me he seems a courteous gentleman and a 
brave soldier. But you may soon have a chance of 
judging for yourself, for he rode over with us to-night. 
He stands high in the Marshal’s favour, and ‘ 

There was a noise outside, and an orderly entered 
with a letter. 

“For Captain de Gayet,’’ he said, and saluted. 

Raoul broke the seal and rapidly glanced at the 
contents. 

“ Diantre !”” he exclaimed, ‘you were right, Gaspard. 
Listen !”’ 

“Captain de Gayet will parade with a sergeant and 
twenty rank and file before headquarters, at midnight, 
for special service. He will report himself to the aide- 
de-camp on duty. 





DeEsMARETS, Marechal de Camp.” 

‘A thousand congratulations!” said de Beaumont, 
warmly. ‘A chance of distinguishing yourself under 
the eyes of two Marshals of France !—your fortune is 
made, my friend! But I must not linger here. Au 
plaisir, Raoul!” And he swung out of the room, his 
sword clattering as he descended the stairs. 

Left to himself, the young officer remained buried in 
thought. “Strange!” he mused. “A year ago such a 
chance as this would have filled me with delight. Now 
a woman’s lightly spoken word can almost make me a 
coward. If she loved me, if—fool! fool ! that I am!” 

He sought paper and ink, and wrote a few passionate 
words ; telling her he was bound on a service of peril 
from which he could not escape without dishonour, that 
whether he lived or died his only thought would be of 
her. 

The next hours were spent in selecting from his troop, 
all of whom were eager to volunteer, the twenty men 
required ; and at the appointed time Raoul de Gayet 
halted his little command before headquarters, and 
reported himself. 

“You are expected, Captain de Gayet,” said the aide- 
de-camp ; “‘ follow me, if you please.” He led the way, 
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and threw open a door at the end of the passage. 
“Enter, monsieur.” 

The room into which he was thus ushered was large 
and brilliantly lighted. At a table at the further end 
two aides-de-camp were writing, and the Marshal de 
Marsin was seated beside the fire at a smaller table, on 
which was wine and some glasses. Striding up and 
down the room with quick impatient steps, now exchang- 
ing a word with de Marsin, now giving some directions 
to the writers, was an officer in whom Raoul recognised 
the Marshal Duc de Villars. 

De Gayet saluted and stood at attention, and de 
Marsin turned round and glanced at him. “Ah!” he 
said, “here is the captain of dragoons you asked for,” 
and throwing himself back, he poured out a glass of wine 
with the air of a man who has no further concern in the 
matter. 

The Duc de Villars stopped in front of the young 
officer, looking at him as if he would read his very soul. 

“Captain de Gayet,” he said, ‘‘ you have served four 
campaigns with the King’s armies, and have twice been 
mentioned in despatches by the Marshal de Boufflers.” 

Raoul bowed, and the other continued. 

‘““Had you not so good a record, I tell you frankly I 
should have selected an officer who had served under 
me personally—for it is no bungler who will serve my 
turn to-night. I have decided, after consultation with 
my colleague, to attack the enemy at once, in the only 
possible way—by fording the inundations. I have had 
soundings taken by my anqueeee, and I know it is 
practicable.” 

The Marshal de Marsin shrugged his shoulders, a 
gesture which did not escape the speaker’s notice. 

““T know it is practicable, monsieur,”’ he went on, 
‘“‘and in any case it shall be attempted. I intend your 
party of dragoons, with an officer, who will act as guide, 
to lead the way ; I myself, with the army, will be close 
behind. Remember, that I wish the enemy to be taken 
by surprise, there must be no firing, any fighting your 
men have to do must be done with the white weapon— 
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always at its best in the hands of French soldiers. You 
understand, monsieur? Are you ready to undertake 
the duty I assign you ?” 

Raoul bowed once more. 

“T am deeply honoured by your condescension, 
Marshal,” he answered, ‘and I assure you that your 
trust in the Dragoons of Courcelles shall not be dis- 
appointed.” 

‘Good !” said the Marshal briefly ; “‘ you can return to 
your men, Captain de Gayet. Your guide will join you 
directly.” ‘ 

Ten minutes later, the Marshal de Villars, accompanied 
by a heavily cloaked officer, came out. 

“This gentleman,” said the Marshal, ‘“ will act as your 
guide, and if you should fall in the execution of your 
duty—which God forbid—he will take command of the 
detachment. Now, messieurs, set out, and remember 
that the success of His Majesty’s arms to-night depends 
upon your discretion.” 

De Gayet and his companion rode slowly together at 
the head of the little party, until the edge of the inunda- 
tion was reached. There a halt was made, while an 
orderly brought forward a map of the country, mounted 
on a board, which with a compass and a shaded lantern, 
was fixed on the officer’s saddle-bow. With a smile he 
remarked to de Gayet that he was quite as likely to be 
killed as anyone else ; and that it would therefore be 
wise that they should go over together the direction to 
be taken. This done, Raoul turned in his saddle, and 
seeing that the little group of officers who formed the 
Marshal’s staff had formed up about two hundred yards 
behind; he gave the order to march, and they moved 
into the water. 

The distance to be traversed was about half a league, 
and the night was dark, for there was no moon. They 
went slowly, with the utmost caution, hearing only the 
soft plash of the water, and the occasional jingle of a 
bridle-chain. They could dimly see the black water 
through which they were passing, and here and there a 
tree, or the upper part of a cottage, standing up against 
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the sky. Raoul rode on as if in a dream; there was 
nothing yet for him to do but keep beside the guide ; 
and his thoughts went back to a Parisian salon, with its 
dainty, charming mistress, so easy to love, so hard to 
understand, and a sigh escaped him as he recalled her 
last message. 

‘You are sad, monsieur,” said his companion, putting 
out a gauntletted hand to indicate a turn in their course ; 
“you have, perhaps, some fair mistress far away for 
whom you grieve. Faith! she mav have to sorrow for 
you before to-night’s work is over.” 

“T am afraid I sighed because the lady in question 
was not likely to grieve,” was the answer. 

‘Tt is the way of them all, monsieur. Believe an old 
soldier, who has lived in his day, it is the way with them 
all; I myself——”’ 

He paused for a moment and then went on. 

“T myself had a friend who married a girl fresh from 
a convent, the very picture she seemed of innocence 
and goodness ; and now, but two years have passed, and 
she is the most audacious flirt in Paris. When my 
comrade was wounded last winter, she came to see him 
every day, and swore she was dying for his recovery ; 
and all this time, monsieur, she was being consoled by 
some captain of dragoons. I only—pshaw! what am I 
saying '—my friend only learnt this after he had rejoined 
the army ; and now he will have to find out this captain’s 
name, and run him through the body as soon as he con- 
veniently can—or else be run through himself, for there 
are some fine swordsmen in your service, monsieur.”’ 

A dim suspicion, which had been dawning on Raoul’s 
mind, was now hardening into certainty. 

“Doubtless, the dragoon captain will be ready to give 
your friend satisfaction, monsieur,” he said coldly ; ‘and 
it may even be my good fortune to assist you to bring 
them together. May I ask—” Hestopped, holding up 
his hand to halt those behind. 

‘“‘See, monsieur, the enemy !” 

Half a dozen dismounted hussars had just emerged 
from the shelter of some bushes which had screened 
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them from sight. Leading their horses, they moved 
slowly across the front of the little party, about two 
hundred yards away, and then halted, their forms clearly 
silhouetted against the sky. The guide rapidly threw a 
fold of his cloak over the lantern. 

“They cannot see us,” he whispered; ‘the hills 
behind us prevent that. They are on the causeway 
leading to Lanterbourg. A patrol, I expect, waiting to 
be relieved.” 

“Not one of them must escape to give the alarm,” 
returned Raoul. ‘Listen, monsieur! I, with the sergeant 
and eight men, will move to our left, and then come out 
on the causeway—thus cutting them off from Lanter- 
bourg. The remainder of the men, save one whom I will 
send back to warn the Marshal, will then close in upon 
them. They cannot flee to our present front, for on the 
other side of the causeway runs the Moselle, in flood. 
Do you approve, monsieur ?”’ 

“ De Villars himself could not better it,’ was the low 
reply. ‘How long do you want for your turning move- 
ment?” 

‘Give me ten minutes, clear. When you hear a 
bittern call thrice, you will know that it is time.” 

Taking with him eight troopers and the old sergeant, 
who, born on his paternal estates in Brittany, had known 
and loved him from boyhood, de Gayet departed on his 
mission. Silently they crept through the shallowing 
water past their unconscious foe, silently they moved 
up the shelving bank of the causeway. Then posting 
the sergeant with two dragoons to account for any of 
the enemy who should escape him, Raoul gave the ap- 
pointed signal, and with fast-beating heart bore down 
upon the enemy. 

Slowly at first, for he wished them to suppose that the 
approaching horsemen were the expected relief, then, 
as his straining ear caught the sound of advancing hoofs 
from the other side, with the swoop of a hawk on a 
pigeon, he was among them. Dismounted and unready, 
dismayed at finding themselves between two _ hostile 
bands who seemed to have sprung out of the ground to 
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attack them, their resistance was feeble. Three were 
cut down in the first charge, the others quickly threw 
down their arms and begged for quarter. While his 
men were securing the prisoners, Raoul turned in high 
spirits to the other officer, and gaily brought his sabre 
to the salute before returning it to the scabbard. 

“T congratulate you, Captain de Gayet, on your 
success,” said the other ; “‘no one ever found the Mar- 
shal de Villars ungrateful, and you—. Put that groaning 
fool out of his misery, there !” 

A Rhenish hussar, lying at the side of the causeway, 
was grinding out German oaths, and fumbling at his 
waist-belt. A soldier, with clubbed musket, stepped 
forward to obey the order, his weapon was raised to 
strike, when the wounded man succeeded in pulling out 


a pistol, and drew the trigger. Instinctively the trooper 


sprang aside, and Raoul de Gayet, shot through the 
breast, uttered a choking sob and fell forward on his 
horse’s neck. | 

When five minutes later, Gaspard de Beaumont, in 
attendance on the Marshal de Villars, arrived on the 
scene, Raoul was stretched on the ground, supported in 
the arms of the old sergeant, down whose war-worn 
cheeks the tears were fast falling. The dying man’s 
uniform was unbuttoned, his linen was stained by the 
blood welling fast from the wound, and his face was 
turned to the officer, who had acted as guide, who was 
kneeling by his side, and in whom de Beaumont recog- 
nised the Marquis de Leuze. Raoul’s lips were moving, 
and his hand was wandering in an uncertain way in his 
bosom, as if seeking something. The elder man’s quick 
sympathy guessed his meaning. 

‘A letter you would have delivered, my poor friend,” 
he said, taking it tenderly from the blood-stained vest, 
‘it shall be done, if I live, on the faith of a gentleman !” 

Raoul strove in vain to thank him. Then a smile 
came on his face, and he made a supreme effort. 

‘‘And—tell her,” he gasped “that—I was—not—dis- 
figured.” A long shudder shook his frame, his head 
dropped suddenly on the sergeant’s arm. 
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“ Lay him down,” said the Marquis, “ his Majesty has 
lost a brave officer.” 

Then, rising to his feet, he took the letter to the lantern 
which still burned at his saddle bow. A grim smile 
played on his features, as he read the superscription. 

“Now, I wonder,” he said to himself, “if this poor 
fellow was the captain of dragoons I sought ?”’ 


CHALONER LYON. 








Could af Midnight. 


THE NURSE’S STORY. 


THE coals tell together on the hearth, and a bright 
flame shot up, casting weird shadows on the walls. 

The sick woman stirred on her bed, and turned her 
head feebly. 

The nurse rose from her seat by the fire, and stepped 
across to her patient ; smoothed the coverlet, laid her 
cool hand on her forehead, and returned to her seat. 
There was nothing more to be done. 

“Tt is always painful to me,” she remarked, ‘‘ this 
waiting for death to come slowly, when one can do 
nothing but watch and wait. Better though than when 
there is pain one cannot alleviate. You may be thank- 
ful your aunt is conscious of nothing, and will not be to 
the end.” 

“Tam,” I replied; “ but it is weary waiting, and she 
unable to speak or tell us what she is thinking of. Tell 
me some stories, nurse ; I am sure you must have met 
with many strange things in your experience. Tell me 
the very strangest thing you ever met with.” 

Nurse Clinton made no reply for some time, but sat 
with her chin resting on her hand, gazing absently into 
the dancing flames. After a time she roused herself 
and spoke. 

“Tf you care to hear it, I will tell you the strangest 
experience I ever met with. I have never been able to 
account for it, but I will tell you the story, and you can 
explain it as you like. 

‘It happened years ago now, when I was at work at 
one of the London hospitals. I was very happy there ; 
was strong and well, up to my duties, and found them 
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very congenial. Then, too, I had a very dear little 
friend, Nurse Rose her name was, who worked with me, 
and whose companionship was my ‘constant delight. 

“T think you would have loved her, if you had known 
her. She was one of those bright winsome creatures, 
who seem made for love, and she was a general favour- 
ite. A pretty little creature she was, with her bright 
brown hair and blue eyes that seemed always full of 
happiness. Her nurse’s uniform made quite a picture 
of her, and I can see her, asI speak, almost as plainly as 
if she stood before me bodily. 

‘No wonder that others beside myself had found out 
her charm, and it was soon asort of open secret that she 
and young Dr. Clifford were engaged. The affair was 
kept quiet, for it was not considered quite according to 
rule that a doctor and nurse should be engaged ; but all 
of us nurses knew it, and I think there was not one but 
sympathised with Rose’s innocent happiness. 

‘One day I was sent for, and told that I was needed 
- to nurse a private case, a few miles out of London. 
Of course, a nurse obeys orders like a soldier, and I 
immediately made preparations for departure without 
asking any questions. It was early winter, and the days were 
very short,and when I was set down at the station which 
was my destinationit was quite dark. I founda cab wait- 
ing for me, into which I stepped, and was driven for 
what seemed to me miles along country lanes that had 
no sign of habitation. Nota single friendly light did I 
see glimmering from any windows, until we turned into 
a sort of garden or shrubbery, and drew up in front of 
a house, the front door of which was opened as soon as 
we turned in at the gate. 

“Here two maid servants met me, and conducted me 
up the stairs of what seemed to be a moderately sized and 
exceedingly well furnished house. At least, that was the 
hasty idea I gathered, as they led me upstairs immediately. 

““We are glad to see you,’ one of them remarked ; 
‘Mistress is that bad that Emma and I are quite scared, 


and wouldn't spend a night alone with her again for the 
world.’ 
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“What is the matter with her?’ I asked. But this 
they did not seem to know; the doctor was puzzled ; 
but she was very violent at times, and they would not be 
left alone with her for the world. ‘Had she no one 
with her?’ I asked; ‘no relations? Was she all 
alone?’ The girls looked significantly across at each 
other, and shook their heads. ‘ Mr. Sherrif used to come 
often at one time, but he hadn’t been for a long while,’ 
they said. As they did not seem inclined to volunteer 
any further information, and as I always hate to appear 
inquisitive, I said no more, but followed the maids up- 
stairs to where in a sumptuously furnished chamber my 
patient lay. 

‘“‘My first impression was what a strikingly handsome 
woman she must be when well, for her features were 
almost perfect ; her hair fell in a magnificent black 
mass over the pillows, and her closed eyes were fringed 
with heavy black lashes. But her face was pinched and - 
lined with illness, and the spotless complexion was almost 
the colour of old ivory. 

‘“‘* How long has Mrs. Sherrif been ill?’ I asked the 
maids, and they told me for some weeks she had been 
ailing, but had only seemed dangerously ill for a day or 
two. What the matter was the doctor hardly seemed to 
know. He spoke of some brain complication and fever, 
but the poor thing mostly lay in a comatose state, 
alternating with violent attacks of delirium, which 
exhausted her terribly. However, they said the doctor 
would be calling presently, and could give me all 
particulars, and so I began to make my preparations for 
the night, not feeling in the least infected with the girls’ 
nervousness. 

“T just remarked to them that it seemed a very lonely 
house. Yes, they said, there was not another within 
half a mile, and it was so desperately lonesome at night, 
that they had got the gardener tosleep in the house asa 
sort of protection. He had a bed made up for him in 
the library. 

“There is not much to tell you about that first night. 
A violent attack of delirium came on before the doctor 
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made his appearance, in which the poor patient started up 
in her bed with awful cries of fear and anguish that were 
terrible to listen to. She shrieked and wept; she was 
a lost soul; her sins were too awful ever to find forgive- 
ness; she was being dragged down, down, down ; and 
then came piteous appeals to us to save her. 

“The maids clung together trembling, and I, though I 
knew it was the raving of delirium, and though I always 
have had my nerves pretty well under control, confess 
to an inward shrinking and trembling as the wild words 
were poured forth. For the ghastly whiteness of her 
poor face, enhanced by the masses of black hair and 
the glittering black eyes, was almost awful, and as she 
clung to me for protection from unseen fears I could not 
resist a shudder of horror. 

‘“Somehow from that moment I seemed to read that 
poor creature’s story of a sinful past that haunted her 
now in her hour of illness and desertion. No doubt, it 
was the usual sad story of a life of sin, whose gilding and 
luxury were but poor comforts when death came within 
measurable distance. But I may tell you at once I never 
heard any further particulars ; never knew who the Mr. 
Sherrif they spoke of was, and the life story of that poor 
creature has remained a closed book to me. 

“We had a sad night with her, with the recurring fits 
of delirium, and though one of the frightened, trembling 
maids sat up with me, I found the strain would be too 
great for us all without additional help. I told the doctor 
so next morning, and begged him to procure a second 
nurse to help. He immediately agreed, and, to my great 
joy and intense relief, that very evening saw my dear 
little Rose installed as my fellow helper and watcher. 
Now we shall manage very well, we said, dividing the 
night and day work as well as we could, with the help of 
the maids, who seemed braver by far with this further 
reinforcement. 

‘‘A couple of days passed by without much difference, 
and we were beginning to feel used to the work and to 
find the attacks of delirium less alarming. On the third 
night, as Mrs. Sherrif seemed quieter and more easy to 
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manage, Rose and I agreed that we would divide the 
night, I taking the first half while she rested in the 
adjoining room, ready to come to my assistance in a 
moment if I needed her. 

‘“My watch passed quietly away, and at about mid- 
night Rose came in to take my place. I had a cup of 
coffee waiting for her, and while she sat by the fire to 
drink it I sat there too, and we began a low-toned con- 
versation in cosy confidence. Our patient was quieter, 
lying unconscious on the bed, only now and then turning 
her head restlessly, with occasional weak moans and 
almost inarticulate cries. But the poor thing's state had 
ceased to take as much hold upon me as it had done at 
the first. I do not mean that a nurse’s profession makes 
her callous, but if she were to let each individual case 
take too much out of her, she would soon be completely 
worn out herself. 

‘So in spite of the pale face on the pillow and the 
muttered words, Rose and I were able to chat upon our 
own affairs in an undertone, and almost forget our gloomy 
surroundings. For Rose had so much to tell me. Dr. 
Clifford was getting on so well that they had made up 
their minds that it would not be unwise to begin to 
think of getting married very soon; perhaps in the 
spring ; indeed, he had gone so far as to all but take a 
house which he thought would suit them; it was only 
waiting for her approval, and as soon as she got back to 
London they were to go over it together, and see what 
she thought of it. ‘I am only afraid it will be too grand 
for us,’ she whispered, shyly, ‘but he seems to think 
nothing is good enough for me, dear fellow !’ 

‘“‘T was nearly as mucii interested as Rose herself, and 
we chatted happily away, almost for the time forgetting 
our patient. Rose was so happy in her prospects that it 
made me happy to see and listen to her. Then there 
was the wedding to talk over. Of course, I was to be 
bridesmaid, she said, and we discussed the most suitable 
dresses to be worn, and all the many particulars per- 
taining to a wedding which are of such deep interest to 
the feminine mind. 
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“‘ Suddenly our cosy chat was interrupted in a startling 
manner by aloud rap on the door, which was strangely 
disturbing in the silence of the night. | We paused in 
our talk, and looked wonderingly at each other. Again 
came the rap as loud as before, and again a third time. 

‘“‘T was startled, but sprang up in a moment, crying, 
‘Who's there?’ There was no reply, and when I flung 
the door wide open there was nothing to be seen. Only 
the moonlight flooding the passage with a silvery 
radiance that made it almost as light as day. 

““Very strange,’ I said, as I turned back. The 
patient was lying unmoved, apparently unconscious ; 
but poor Rose’s pretty face had turned ghastly white, and 
she was trembling with fear. 

“¢ What was it?’ she breathed, clinging to me in 
nervous terror. ‘Oh, what was it? I am so 
frightened.’ 

“«The girls upstairs playing us a trick, I should 
think,’ I replied, carelessly. ‘Anda very ill-timed joke, 
too, I am going to see what they are doing.’ Refusing 
to be left behind, Rose came with me, still shaking and 
ghastly white. Weran silently up the moonlit stairs to 
the upper floor where the maids’ bedroom was. I 
opened the door noiselessly. They both lay fast asleep. 
I was sure of that. There was no pretence about it. 
They were not shamming. 

“*Could it be the gardener playing a trick?’ 
whispered Rose, when we had satisfied ourselves that 
the maids could not have come downstairs and gone 
back to bed in the time we had taken to run to their 
room. ‘We will go and listen,’ I said; and we slipped 
noiselessly downstairs to the morning-room, where the 
man slept. From within came the unmistakeable 
sounds of snoring. We did not look in. I do not 
think either of us thought for one moment really of the 
quiet, elderly, and highly respectable servant playing such 
a foolish trick, and we retraced our steps to the patient’s 
bedroom with our curiosity unsatisfied. 

“«Tt is very odd,’ I remarked, speaking as carelessly 
as I could. ‘They were such loud raps, and we both 
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heard them ;,but they have not disturbed Mrs. Sherrif, 
and I cannot imagine what they came from.’ 

““« Qh, I’m so frightened!’ breathed poor little Rose, 
in terror-struck tones. ‘It sounded so awful, and you 
know the old saying is that raps like that portend 
death.’ 

‘“ « Yes,’ I replied ; ‘I know the old saying, and in this 
instance I think the portent is very likely to be fulfilled,’ 
and I glanced towards the bed, where our patient lay as 
still and white as if she were already dead. ‘I do not 
think there is the slightest chance of poor Mrs. Sherrif’s 
ever recovering.’ 

‘“But Rose only cowered down over the fire, shivering 
and almost sobbing. All the light and colour had gone 
out of her poor little face, and I could see plainly enough 
her nerves had had a severe shock. 

‘“T tried to cheer her, and to talk unconcernedly of 
what was certainly a startling occurrence in the dead 
silence of the night. It had given me an eerie feeling, 
I confess, though I had always flattered myself 
that I was proof against any superstitious fears. But 
Rose refused to be soothed. ‘I cannot help it,’ she said 
in reply ; ‘but something tells me that those raps were 
not for Mrs. Sherrif—they were meant for me. I know 
they were. Oh! what‘do they portend? I am sure it 
is some terrible unhappiness in store for me or someone 
I love!’ And in spite of all I could say she refused to 
be comforted. That treble rap had got upon her mind, 
and though I tried to laugh her out of her fears it was 
all in vain. She would not be reassured ; and so nervous 
and unhappy did she appear that I had not the heart to 
leave her, but shared the remainder of the night’s watch 
with her. 

“Morning came, with nothing else occurring in any 
way to startle us. We questioned the servants cautiously 
about the raps ; but they were evidently quite ignorant 
on the subject, and I was finally driven to resign those 
alarming sounds to the category of unexplained occur- 
rences, 

‘Two days after Rose was summoned back to London, 
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another nurse being sent to supply her place, and she 
and I remained a fortnight longer, when our poor 
patient slipped quietly out of life, without ever recover- 
ing her full consciousness, and carrying the secret of 
her past to the grave with her. ‘Poor Rose need not 
have troubled herself so much about those warning 
raps,’ I said to myself ; ‘I felt sure all along that if they 
meant anything they pointed to poor Mrs. Sherrif. I 
think she will be satisfied now.’ 

‘‘T was not sorry to return to town and to my hospital 
duties. I had heard no news for several days, and had 
rather wondered not to have had a letter from Rose. I 
was surprised, too, to miss her immediately on my 
arrival. ‘Where is Nurse Rose?’ I asked, a little 
anxiously, for she was always the first to bid me 
welcome. Did not I know? Had not I heard? Poor 
Dr. Clifford had been taken desperately ill with typhoid, 
and Rose had been sent for to nurse him. She was 
there now, and it was feared it was a very bad case. 
The house physician had just been saying he feared 
greatly the results of the illness. 

‘To make a long story short, the result was that in a 
very few days Dr. Clifford died, in spite of the most 
skilful treatment and the most devoted nursing. My 
heart ached for my poor little friend in her terrible 
grief. I knew she would be heart-broken, and I was | 
puzzling my mind how best to comfort and help her as 
soon as we should meet, when I was shocked beyond 
words to hear that she had taken the fever from her 
patient, and worn out with nursing, anxiety and sorrow, 
made but a poor subject for the attack. Day by day we 
listened anxiously for news, which came, alas! too soon. 
My poor little friend had followed him whom she loved 
so faithfully, and three weeks after his death saw their 
spirits united once more. 

‘That is all my story,’’ Nurse Clinton added, after a 
pause ; “I can tell you no more, neither do I offer any 
explanation of what may have been but a strange 
coincidence—three inexplicable and _ startling raps, 
which seemed to foretell three deaths to follow; but it 
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will always remain a mystery to me. Explain it as you 
choose. For myself, I would rather leave it without 
further embellishment, and only repeat those often 
quoted lines of Prince Hamlet: 

‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.’ ” 


. 


Mrs. J. F. B. FIRTH. 








Che Home Coming. 


WirHouT—in the London streets—reigned the sombre 
dinginess of a November evening. Nearly all the shops 
in the West End thoroughfares were closed ; the streets 
were well-nigh deserted, and the few pedestrians there 
peered at one another, from beneath dripping 
umbrellas, as though commiserating each other on the 
ill fortune that had brought them abroad on such a 
night. 

Within—in the huge, brilliantly illuminated building, 
distinctly visible from either end of the main road—all 
was light, and life, and cheeriness. 

The theatre was packed from floor to ceiling. Doring 
ton was playing, and Dorington never failed to draw all 
London to her feet. In the bleakest, dreariest mghts of 
winter; in the hottest, most scorching evenings of 
summer, the theatre alike held its own. Its audiences 
never dwindled perceptibly, the interest in the enter- 
prising manager’s productions never flagged. Dorington 
never palled upon the palate of public taste. 

To-night she was more magnificent than ever—held 
her admirers, and even her traducers, spell-bound. 
There was more fire in her tragedy, more pathos in her 
melancholy, more brightness and vivacity in her comedy, 
than the oldest playgoer had ever yet seen. Never had 
her voice sounded so strong and clear, never was her 
bearing so majestic, and never—surely never—had they 
beheld an expression more beautiful, more earnest, more 
tender on her lovely face. 

Applause rung out loud and prolonged. Again and 
again the heavy velvet curtain was raised to disclose the 
solitary figure—tall and dignified, yet youthful with all 
its stateliness. And then—peace at last. The sounds 
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of enthusiasm gradually died away, and the great actress 
was free. 

In a tremor of feverish haste, she made her way to 
her dressing room. Her whole expression and bearing 
had changed. Her self-possession had vanished, and 
instead appeared only overwhelming despair, anxiety, 
distress, pitiable to witness. 

‘Madam is ill—faint. Shall I not fetch her a restora- 
tive ?” 

Her maid’s voice caused Dorington to momentarily 
check the impetuous speed wherewith she was flinging 
aside her sumptuous robes. 

“Not ill, Julie, only distressed and anxious. Come, 
unfasten this girdle, and help me to dress quickly.” Then 
her eyes wandered nervously round the room, “ Has any 
message been sent for me ?”’ 

“None, madame. Ah, madame should not grieve 
over outward things to-night—in this place. Madame 
must think only of the triomphe—the grand succes, the 
furore—Bravo ! Bravissima. Ah! how grand it was!” 
Julie raised her eyes and hands with a gesture indicative 
of rapture. 

“Triumph! Success!” The voice that echoed the 
words was sharp and bitter. ‘What good can they do 
me to-night? My cloak, Julie, quickly, and see that my 
carriage is waiting |” 

The front of the house was empty now. From every exit 
a stream of people had been slowly issuing, some flushed 
and excited with pleasant enthusiasm, others stoical and 
unmoved, as is the wont of phlegmatic playgoers of a 
certain type. And at the stage door a small crowd had 
collected to steal a last look, pay an extra homage to the 
great actress, and see for themselves “what Dorington 
looked like off the stage.” 

‘‘Here she comes! Stand away!” The people 
pressed back on either side to make a passage for her as 
she crossed the pavement to her brougham, her velvet 
cloak wrapped closely round her. 

She looked neither to the right nor to the left ; paid 
no heed to the murmur of admiring recognition. Her 
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evening’s work was over ; until to-morrow she belonged 
no more to the public ; and something in her firm step 
and steady eye seemed to intimate that all she asked of 
them now was to stand aside and let her pass on her 
way. But the lovely face was scanned by many pairs of 
curious eyes. It was wan and pallid under the gaslight ; 
the lips were white; the dark eyes had in them pain 
and yearning. 

“ Dorington is ill!” ran the whisper from mouth to 
mouth. “Either ill or overwrought !”’ 

Ill! Overwrought! Pshaw! The suggestion was 
ridiculed by two or three of the group, as the unpre- 
tentious brougham drove away through the slush and 
mud of the bye-street. The scoffers were not those 
earnest playgoers whom Dorington’s performance had 
filled with such ardent enthusiasm. They were of the 
band of stoics—the stolid, dispassionate, unromantic, 
who professed to despise “ play-acting and play-actors,” 
and had been merely drawn thither by an unconquerable 
desire to see this woman who drew all London as by 
some irresistible magnet. 

Ill—nonsense ! Overwrought—more absurd still! 
What possible fatigue or strain could there be in dressing 
up, walking about in a limited space, and declaiming a 
certain number of lines previously committed to 
memory? The woman had washed off her paint and 
powder, that was all. Her work was over—at least what 
Dorington called “work’”—the merest child’s play in 
reality ; and now she was off to enjoy herself. A splen- 
did supper—champagne—the choicest dainties of the 
season— hosts of lovers—fresh powder and paint—com- 
pliments—frivolity—gaiety ! They knew how these 
actresses lived; they were all alike ! 

Ill! Overwrought! Never fear! Dorington was 
well enough. _ Let anyone follow her and prove it for 
himself. She was not going home to a night of repose, 
even now, but more probably to some festive gathering— 
an assemblage of kindred spirits as lawless and uncon- 
ventional as herself. 

So ran the tongues of the scoffers. Had one of them 
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accepted the challenge, and boldly penetrated the 
precincts of Katharine Dorington’s home, what a tale he 
could have unfolded to his comrades ! 


* * * * 


On and on rolled the brougham through the miry 
thoroughfares ; faster and faster sped the horses, goaded 
on by the whip of their driver, who knew well his 
mistress’s need for haste ; and faster and louder beat the 
heart of the woman seated within, her rich masses of 
hair pushed back from her aching brow, as though the 
very weight of it were more than she could bear. 

“Tf I am too late! Oh! if I am too late!” The 
words came piteously from the dry, quivering lips. 

The brougham came to a standstill at last, before the 
door of a substantial looking house in one of the squares 
of a fashionable suburb. The hall door was opened ere 
she alighted, and, after one swift, anxious glance at the 
curtained window of one of the upper rooms, she hurried 
up the flight of stone steps—on and on—without a word 
or glance to the servant who stood within—and up the 
carpeted stairs. A door on the left of the broad landing 
was opened as the sound of her footstep fell upon the 
ear of an anxious watcher, and a ray of light streamed 
forth. 

“How is he?” The eyes that barely an hour ago 
had flashed forth such inspirited glances of scorn and 
triumph were now turned with mute pleading upon the 
face of the man who appeared at the open door, a 
handsome man, not yet in the prime of life—scarcely 
thirty years of age—but whose thin cheeks, hollow eyes, 
and stooping form, told that he had fewer years of life 
remaining than many a man double hisage. ‘“Am I too 
late, Stephen ?” 

‘No; just in time, thank God! So they could not 
find a substitute, even for one night ?” 

“Either could not or would not. But-let us go tothe 
boy.” 

Her husband passed his arm round her shoulder 
protectingly, and led her into the sick room. The 
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position of those two was reversed in many respects. 
He—an invalid, shattered and broken down in health 
through no fault of his own—was the stay-at-home ; 
she—strong, talented, courageous—was the breadwinner. 
But she was only a woman, after all; a woman and a 
mother—the mother of their dying boy; and her 
husband’s was the hand to uphold her in this, the very 
darkest hour of their married life. 

“Mother! Hasn’t mother come yet?” 

Such a weak, childish voice breathed the words—aye, 
breathed rather than spoke them ; but they fell upon the 
mother’s ear, and she hastened to the bedside. 

The hand that had been clenched in defiance at the 
stage monarch’s threats, that had thrust the dagger into 
her enemy’s heart, that had alluringly held forth the 
poisoned cup to her treacherous lover, now softly, 
tenderly, caressingly stroked back the wavy tendrils of 
hair from the fevered brow of a little child. The lips 
that had declaimed words of passionate entreaty, threats 
of bitter revenge, now lovingly whispered sweet nothings 
into the ears of that wee frail being, lying’twixt life and 
death in her own home. 

“Madre mia, you were a long time coming. Oh, so 
long. I thought I should never see you again.” 

‘But you had father here, Leo.” 

A smile lit up the childish face, so painfully thin and 
transparent ; the bright eyes turned towards the tall 
figure on the other side of the bed. 

“Yes, but father is always here, and I have you so 
seldom. So seldom, madre mia—never in the evenings, 
and that is when the pain grows worse. You won’t leave 
me to-morrow night ?” 

“T’ll try never to leave you again, my Leo—no, not 
to-morrow night.’’ Alas! too well she knew that by to- 
morrow night he would have left her, and would need 
her no longer. 

The child heaved a feeble, tremulous sigh of content. 

‘“T’m so glad. I’m quite happy now, madre mia— 
quite happy and comfortable. When will you take me 
to the theatre again ?” 
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Ah! When? Involuntarily the tears stole into 
Katherine’s eyes at the simple childish query. 

“T like to go to the theatre. I like to see you act. 
You are so beautiful, madre mia. . . . And the lights 
shine. . And the people cry “Bravo! Bravo! 
Dorington.” 

The child’s cheeks were flushed now; his eyes glit- 
tered unnaturally. He was not looking at his mother, 
who stood over him, holding him closely to her breast. 
Not at his father, who sat with his head bowed down 
upon his folded arms. He was gazing straight ahead, 
appearing to be looking at nothing, yet seeing, oh! so 
much ! 

“They said I should play Mamillius, madre mia, and 
Prince Arthur. I wonder when that will be ?” 

No one answered him. His mother strained him 
closer to her ; the dark head on the folded arms was 
buried lower and lower. When the child spoke again 
his voice was weaker, more faltering. 

‘“When I am a man I shall play Romeo, and Hamlet, 
and Othello. WhenIamaman. A boy of ten can’t 
do much, can he, madre mia ?”’ 

Visions rose before the poor mother’s eyes of all that 
the boy of ten had done for her ; of all that he had been 
to her ; of the sunny hours that had been hers since his 
young life was first begun. She had been happy before 
—a happy bride—a happy wife, in spite of the trouble 
that had come upon them in the shape of Stephen’s ill- 
health ; but since little Leo came they had been doubly 
—trebly happy. 

And now Leo was going to leave them. Soon—very 
soon—she and Stephen would be alone again. She and 
Stephen ? How long would Stephen be spared to her? 
How long would she have even that dear one to care for 
and support? Involuntarily, her gaze wandered towards 
him. His head was raised now; he was watching the 
boy with strained intentness. She noted with a pang 
how deep those hollows in his cheeks had grown of 
late—the hectic flush—the sunken look of the eyes ; 
and her heart grew more troubled than before. 

; 16 
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“ Madre mia, I think I’m going away from you.” The 
little voice broke upon the stillness with cruel distinct- 
ness. Leo’s fingers were vainly trying to clasp the hand 
that was holding his so closely. ‘I think I’m goinga long, 
long journey. Kiss me, madre mia, and say ‘good-bye.’ 
And father—no, I won’t say ‘good-bye’ to father. I 
think, perhaps, he’ll come with me, or he’ll come to me— 
very soon.” 

With a smothered sob, the father rose and came to his 
wife’s side. 

“ Kate, he is going! Our laddieisleaving us. ‘Good 
bye,’ my Leo! Sleep well!” 

‘‘Father, you'll stay—with mother—a little while? 
You’ll—not—you'll not leave her too soon .. . Pro- 
WO nn 

The voice died away to a whisper. The little face 
framed in its aureole of golden hair, lit up for an instant 
with a smile of angelic brightness; then the great brown 
eyes closed beneath their long lashes. Leo had gone on 
his long, long journey. 


* * * * 


Where was the festive gathering—the sumptuous 
supper? Where were the hosts of lovers—the compli- 
ments—frivolity—gaiety—lawlessness ? 


* * * * 


An hour of pain and bitterness; grief, the keenest and 
most poignant a loving heart can experience; anguish 
and despair alternating with resignation and sad submis- 
sion. . . . . One blank already in the peaceful 
home-circle ; another looming in the distance ‘ 

An ailing husband—the death-bed of her only child— 
that was the “festive gathering” to which the great 
actress went home. 


M. M. FITZGERALD. 


Curious Coincidences. 
By THE Rev. J. Hupson, M.A. 


How often do we hear in the course of every-day 
conversation the remark ‘“‘ What a curious coincidence !”’ 
—the expression being called forth either by some strange 
combination of events or some fortuitous connexion of 
associations, such, for instance, as the accidental 
discovery that two friends are each friends of some 
third party, though the fact may have been unknown 
for years, or some remarkable resemblance of names, 
dates, or ages. 

Now, of course, some of these coincidences, which 
seem at first sight startling enough, cease to create much 
surprise on a little reflection. 

The meeting of friends, for instance, in unexpected 
places is surely not very remarkable in this age of record- 
breaking express trains and ocean liners; a century ago 
and less it would have been different, but the world is 
much smaller and more compact than it used to be. 
We are no longer British nor European, but cosmopoli- 
tan. Ultima Thule is a mere expression, and the 
dissociabilis unda of the Latin poet is now rather a 
means of fusion and coalescence than of separation. 

For instance, two Cambrians met lately in Africa, and 
after exchanging greetings one said to the other, in the 
most matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ The last time we met,I think, 
was at the Salmon-leap at Arinathwaite ! ” 

And yet trifling little coincidences, petty in their 
nature and paltry in their significance, are certainly 
singular when we consider the mathematical improba- 
bility of the case and the chances against their having so 
happened. Strange deals of cards will readily occur to 
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any whist-player, or strange prognostications of fortune- 
tellers subsequently verified, or dreams fulfilling them- 
selves in unaccountable manners. 

The more trivial the incident the more striking in some 
respects the coincidence. 

I once attended the Foundling Hospital, in London, 
and was struck by a couple of hymn-tunes, neither of 
which I had ever heard before, though the words were 
familiar enough. I had some thoughts of staying to 
ascertain the authorship, but let the matter slip. The 
next year I again attended the Foundling, and curiously 
enough heard exactly the same hymns again, and not 
only so, but on each occasion the preacher made allusion 
to what he considered the ridiculous shape of women’s 
bonnets. Unless these two hymns are special favourites 
of the organist, and feminine head-dress a common topic 
of the preacher, it was certainly a somewhat odd 
coincidence. 

In this short article I propose to jot down one or two 
cases of curious coincidences that I have heard of, or 
met with, which I think are sufficiently singular in one 
way or another to merit a brief insertion. 

Charles Dickens used to tell a story of a white cat 
which was a great pet in the family. It was not 
beautiful, nor amiable, nor honest. 

In fact, because of its frequent breach of the eighth 
commandment, it was called Barabbas, for Barabbas was 
a robber. 

It was small and of rather peculiar shape, and most 
strange of all had one eye quite blue, the other being 
the usual colour of cats’ eyes, namely greenish- 
grey. 

One day he was taken seriously ill with symptoms of 
poisoning. For many days he lay inan abject condition, 
refusing all food. The poor animal of course wasted 
miserably, and whilst his owners were deliberating as to 
the most merciful way of putting him out of his misery, 
he solved the problem by disappearing altogether. 

They concluded that he had crawled away into some 
quiet corner to die. 
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Many weeks afterwards the servant announced his 
reappearance. 

Incredible as it seemed there he apparently was, 
thin, wretched, and so weak that he could hardly stand. 
The mystery was increased by the fact of the weather 
having been for some time the bitterest of the whole 
winter. All manner of theories were framed to acconnt 
for Barabbas’ adventures, and the circumstances were 
entered in a book, under the heading ‘ Remarkable 
Tenacity of Life in a Cat.” 

It was nursed and fed up, and in a short time was 
able to vindicate its name by stealing everything within 
the pale of feline possibility as of yore. 


One day as his owner was looking at the returned 
prodigal, it suddenly occurred to him that the cats’ blue 
eye was on the wrong side. 

Here, then, was a case of mistaken identity, yet it was 
a strange coincidence. The explanation probably was 
that the unwitting impostor was a kitten of the same 
mother or father, or his double, the same parti-coloured 
ocular peculiarity have been inherited by the progeny, 
though not in the same eye. 

Mr. Harry Bradshaw, the learned Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and executive librarian of the 
Cambridge University Library, had a strange adventure 
in the Paris Library. 

It was a coincidence worth recording: A book had 
been lost for nearly a century, and Mr. Bradshaw went 
over to see if he could discover it. 

Search was fruitless, though there was a strong 
presumption as to the part of the library where it would 
be found. 

He stood one day ingone of the recesses of the library, 
describing its probable appearance to the librarian, 
‘about the height, thickness, and similar binding to this,” 
said he, taking a book out of the shelves. 

It was the missing volume ! 

Mr. James Brinsley Richards, author of Seven Years at 
Eton, tells a curious story about himself and Mr. Angelo, 
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the fencing master at Harrow, Westminster, and other 
places. 

It is a very weird incident, and something more than 
a strange coincidence, and might well claim the attention 
of Mr. Stead, or the Psychical Research Society. Let 
me tell the story in Mr. Richards’ own words. 

‘A curious adventure occurred to me in connection 
with Mr. Angelo, which I will mention for the benefit of 
those who like ghost-stories. 

“Tn March, 1869, alighting from a train at Buckingham, 
I saw Mr. Angelo get out of a compartment next to mine 
and walk across the platform in company with a couple 
of young fellows who were very gay and frolicsome. 

‘One of them gave the other a push, upon which the 
latter said, ‘ Isn’t he behaving badly, Mr. Angelo.’ 

“T intended to accost Mr. Angelo, but thought I 
would wait until he had parted with the two gentlemen, 
who were strangers to me. 

‘Presently they both entered a private carriage, 
which had come to the station for them, and drove off, 
but when I looked round for Mr. Angelo I saw he had 
disappeared. Imagining he had entered one of the 
waiting rooms, I lingered about the entrance to the 
station for a quarter of an hour, but he was not to be 
seen. I thought this rather strange at the time, for the 
Buckingham Station on the arriving side had but one 
approach, and Mr. Angelo could not have walked away 
along it without being noticed by me. 

“In the following week I was at Harrow, and lunching 
at the King’s Head with a young relative of mine, when 
the conversation fell upon fencing, and the boy casually 
alluded to his fencing master as being the successor of 
Angelo, who was dead. 

‘““ Dead,’ I exclaimed, ‘ how yery sudden ! Why I saw 
him not a week ago!’ 

““* You couldn't have seen Angelo, the fencing master,’ 
answered the boy, ‘for he has been dead some years.’ 

“T really stared. If there had only been the evidence 
of my eyes as to Mr. Angelo’s appearance on the plat- 
form of Buckingham Station, I should have concluded 
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at once that my sight had deceived me, but I had dis- 
tinctly heard Mr. Angelo addressed by name. I had the 
plainest recollection of having heard one of the two 
young men in whose company he was say, ‘Isn’t he 
behaving badly, Mr. Angelo ?’ 

‘On my return to town from Harrow, I had the fact of 
Mr. Angelo’s death some years previously amply con- 
firmed. Here the story ends. Nothing ever came of 
the apparition I had witnessed. It brought me no 
portent ; it had not been preceded by any thoughts 
about Mr. Angelo, and it was followed by no circum- 
stance which can throw the faintest light upon it, so 
that of course Iam bound to submit to the inference 
that I was labouring under an optical and acoustic 
delusion. Still I am not convinced of this myself in my 
own mind, and I have always thought of the incident as 
being one of those mysteries which are perhaps thrown 
into our lives to make us weary of scoffing too readily 
at strange things reported by others.” 

A Cambridge lawyer once told me of a queer adven- 
ture he had in a railway train on the way to London. 

On getting into his carriage he saw as he supposed a 
man with whom he was on terms of pretty close intimacy, 
and accosted him in a familiar manner. 

But the other rejected all his advances, denied the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and took refuge in his 
paper. 

My friend, thinking it a joke, tried him again, but with 
no better result. 

On reaching town the lawyer, utterly puzzled, and not 
knowing what to make of it, drove straight to the 
chambers of the man whom he thought he had seen 
in the train. He found him in, and heard that he had 
not been far from home that day. The lawyer, a hard- 
headed business man of the world, swears that the 
likeness was complete in every particular—the one 
being a fac-simile of the other. Here was a pretty plain 
case of a double, and I have heard of similar instances, 
though not so striking. What a mystery, though, might 
arise out of such an incident, and what misleading 
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evidence might be tendered honestly enough 1n a court 
of law, in circumstances of similar mistaken identity. 

An equally curious coincidence befell another friend 
of mine, alsoin London. He was driving out to dinner 
inahansom. When somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Park Lane, a collision took place with an omnibus ; it 
was rather a bad smash, and the driver of the hansom 
was thrown from his box upon his head and taken up 
for dead, whilst my friend received a pretty severe 
shaking, but proceeded on his way on foot. Before he 
had gone many yards Mr. Policeman X. comes after 
him. “I believe, sir, you were in the injured hansom 
just now?” 

‘“T was,” said my friend (Mr. Reed by name). 

“Then I must trouble you to give me your name and 
address, sir, as you may be wanted to give evidence.” 

As my friend was fumbling in his pocket to find a 
card, the bobby handed him his note-book and pencil, 
saying, ‘‘ Write it here, if you please.” 

My friend took ‘it, and after a hasty glance exclaimed, 
‘““Why, you’ve got my name down; here it is, George 
Frederic Reed.” 

“No, no, sir! Write your own name down, if you 
please !” 

“ But, I tell you that is my name, George Frederic 
Reed.” 

‘Now, this won’t do, sir. I must really insist upon 
your giving me your name.” 

At last my friend discovered his card, and so satisfied 
this cautious guardian of the peace. 

But it was a somewhat singular coincidence that the 
name of the driver of the omnibus, which the policeman 
had immediately taken down), and that of the occupant 
of the damaged hansom should be identical. Yet such 
was actually the case. 

I was once sitting at a dinner party next to a lady, 
and we somehow got upon the subject of good memories. 
We had each of us some remarkable instances to give 
of tenacity of memory. 

At last my neighbour said, “I once knew a gentleman 
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who practically knew his Bradshaw’s Guide by heart ; 
he knew by name every railway station in England, how 
to get there from anywhere, and approximately the times 
of all trains.” 

‘‘Singularly enough,” I replied, “I knew:a man who 
could do just the same, and the only time when he was 
apparently at fault, it turned out to be a misprint or mis- 
take on the part of the Railway Company.” 

I fancy my fair companion thought I was trading on 
her credulity, for she immediately dropped the subject. 

Afterwards, however, in the drawing-rooms he came up 
to me and said, ‘Do you mind writing on paper the 
name of the gentleman you referred to just now, and I 
will do the same.” 

“Certainly I will do so,” I replied. 

We did so, and of course it transpired that we both 
alluded to the same individual. Indeed, it is very 
improbable that anyone else has ever made such a 
hobby of amassing information about trains as he did, 
and he was in no way connected officially with any 
company, but a middle-aged country clergyman. 

Many curiosities of dreams being fulfilled are on 
record. 

One such I have heard trom a source not far removed 
from one of the parties concerned 

A trustee had a large sum of money belonging to his 
ward lying at a northern bank. 

On three successive nights he dreamed that the bank 
in question had suspended payment. 

So disturbed was he in mind that he at once took 
train north and drew out the whole of the money 
deposited there on his ward’s account. 

He wandered about the streets of C ‘till it should 
be time for him to return south. Gradually the absurdity 
of his conduct dawned upon him, and not one rumour 
could he ‘hear of any impending calamity to the bank. 

At last, just at the closing time of the |bank, he went 
back and re-deposited the whole of the money. 

Not very long afterwards the bank broke ! 

The subject of the fulfilment of dreams has been rather 
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before the public lately in consequence of the alleged 
dream by one of the members of Mr. Terriss’ company, 
in which he saw his master being murdered, as alas ! was 
only too soon and too truly the case. Whether the 
occurrence of the dream before the fact can be sub- 
stantiated cr not I do not know, but it may well recall 
another and most famous case in history of dream 
fulfilment. 

I refer to the oft-cited story of the dream of Mr. 
Percival’s assassination in the House of Commons. 

The story made a great sensation at the time, and I 
have often heard my grandfather speak of it. 

I see that Mr. Quiller-Couch has been referring to the 
dream in the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Couch has 
found the dream recorded in a manuscript book on 
dreams, by his grandfather. 

The story, at any rate, is remarkable enough to bear 
re-telling. 

The dreamer was Mr. John Williams, of Scorrier 
House, Redruth, Cornwall. Mr. Williams dreamed that 
he was in the lobby of the House of Commons, a place 
where he had never been in his life before. He saw a 
small man in a blue coat and white waistcoat “ pistolled” 
by a man in a brown coat with yellow buttons, described 
in the “ Life of Percival,” by Mr. Speaker Walpole, as 
dressed like a tradesman. In the dream Mr. Williams 
asked the name of the murdered man, and wastold, “the 
Chancellor.” 

Mr. Williams awoke his wife, who laughed both at 
him and his dream. 

He then, according to the evidence of Dr. Abercrombie 
and Mr. Couch’s grandfather, dreamed the dream twice 
again. 

Next day Mr. Williams went to Falmouth, and told 
his tale to a number of people. He also told his son-in- 
law, Mr. Tucker, of Treenanton Castle, who said that the 
Chancellor could not well be in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, but on a full description of the murdered 
man, recognised the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Percival. 
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Mr. Michael Williams, son of the dreamer, then came 
in, having galloped from Truro (7 miles) with the news 
of Mr. Percival’s assassination. 

Some weeks later Mr. Williams went to town, and 
pointed out correctly the exact spot where Mr. Percival 
fell. 

The date of the murder was May 11th, 1812, about 

m. 
' The account of the dream was published in the Times 
of August 28th, 1828, also by Dr. Abercrombie (referred 
to above) in his enquiries concerning the intellectual 
powers (5th Edition, page 301); and by Dr. Carlyon in 
“Early Years and Late Reflections ”’ (vol. i., page 219). 

The different accounts agree in the main essentials. 
But, as Mr. Couch points out, it is obvious that in the 
years between 1812 and 1828, the tale might be merely 
dressed up. 

If we had evidence written down on May t2th, 1812, 
and duly attested, containing Mr. Williams’ description 
of Percival and Bellingham (the assassin), their dress 
and so forth, and if this description tallied with facts, 
the truth of the story would be abundantly established. 

It is just because this sort of evidence is wanting that 
many throw discredit on such narratives. 

The stories of strange coincidences in the matter of 
the recovery of lost property are legion, and most of our 
readers must have experienced some in their own 
persons. A few years ago, a lady staying at Swanage 
lost a gold ring, whilst bathing. A reward was offered 
and all the boys of the place raked the whole shore up 
in search of it. But it was never found. 

The next year the lady was at Swanage again, and 
whilst reading on the shore, never looking for the 
ring or thinking of it, she turned it up accidentally with 
her parasol. 

Another lady, out bicycling, lost a jewelled scarf pin, 
which she much valued. She did not miss it till the 
end of her journey, and as she had ridden twenty miles, 
the prospect of finding it seemed small. She, however, 
gave notice of her loss to the police. On her return 
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journey, when about a mile from home, she punctured 
the tyre of her machine, and on dismounting to discover 
the cause, found the pin sticking in the tyre. 

Again, many are the curious stories and strange 
coincidences that anglers could tell of the recovery of 
lost tackle and kindred subjects. I could do so myself, 
but I must not begin spinning angler’s yarns, for popular 
prejudice is apt to believe that the whole genus piscatorium 
is lineally descended from Ananias and Sapphira. 

Life, however, from first to last is full of unsolved 
mysteries, and it may well be that strange things are 
ever and again projected into our own lives, as was 
observed by Mr. Richards, whom we quoted above, “ to 
make us wary of scoffing too readily at strange things 
reported by others.” 


J. Hupson. 








Grace Darling’s Grave. 


By Mrs. EpitH E. CuTHELL. 


THE news that the tomb of Grace Darling, the famous 
Northumbrian heroine, is in need of funds for its restor- 
ation, brings back the memory of a “ golden deed” 
which time should not be allowed to efface. It is some 
fifty years since Grace Darling was laid to rest under the 
shadow of ‘ King Ida’s Castle, huge and square,” and 
within sight of her lighthouse, and of the cruel Hawker 
Rocks, where the good ship Forfarshire found a watery 
grave. Bamborough Church is a fine one, with much 
ecclesiological interest. But the loadstone which attracts 
the ordinary visitor to its vicinity is that canopied tomb 
in the north-west corner of the churchyard, whereon is 
carved, recumbent in slumber, an oar clasped to her side, 
the figure of the maiden, whose “single act endears to 
high and low throughout the world,” as Wordsworth 
sang of her. 

After the lapse of half a century it may not be un- 
necessary to recall the details of Grace Darling’s exploit. 
The Farne Islands, a dangerous group off the North- 
umbrian coast, lie in the direct route between Scotland 
and the South. The largest, and the nearest the main- 
land, is House Island, famous as the retreat of St. Cuth- 
bert. The remains of his hermitage still exist, and here 
he died. The Staples Island group, across the passage 
rendered dangerous by the half-hidden Crumstone Rock, 
are celebrated as the haunt of sea-fowl of many and rare 
varieties, whose eggs are collected with much difficulty 
for the market. Most easterly of all is the Longstone 
Rock, not four feet above high water mark, and sur- 
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mounted by the tall red lighthouse, 63 feet high, which 
has replaced Grace Darling’s home, and which every . 
storm envelopes in foam and spray. 

From an account by the only cabin-passenger who 
survived, and which is taken from the ‘“ Spectator” of 
the ensuing week, we learn that the Forfarshire, a steamer 
bound from Hull to Dundee, encountered a terrific gale 
off St. Abb’s Heads on September 5th, and becoming 
unmanageable on account of leaky boilers, drifted into 
the Farne Islands, where she struck in the small hours. 
The passengers, in bed when warned of breakers close 
under the lee of the vessel, rushed on deck, and an 
awful scene of terror ensued, ‘‘ the shrieks of the females 
mingled with the roaring of the ocean, and the screams 
of the wild-fowl disturbed from their resting-place.” 
Within three minutes after striking, the steamer parted 
by the paddle-boxes, the stern half being instantly 
washed away down the terrible current of the Piper’s 
Gut, carrying with it twenty-five passengers, the fore part 
remaining wedged intherocks. Eight of the crew with 
the one cabin-passenger escaped in a boat almost 
miraculously, for they unwittingly took the one outlet 
through the breakers ; but the captain, sticking to the 
ship, was washed overboard and drowned with his wife 
in his arms. At daybreak, William Darling, the light- 
house-keeper on the barren Longstone, descried nine of 
the unfortunates clinging to the rocks, surrounded by 
the raging sea. During that awful night their cries had 
been heard above the storm by his daughter Grace, then 
alone at the lighthouse with her parents, and when 
Darling deemed a rescue impossible, she urged him to 
attempt it, and seizing an oar herself jumped into the 
boat. The father then followed, and the mother helped 
to launch the boat to what seemed certain death. This 
boat, one of the high-prowed cobbles in use on the 
Northumbrian coast, has survived its crew of that 
memorable morning, and was exhibited recently in 
London at the Fisheries Exhibition. Grace Darling 
was no Amazon. William Howitt describes her as 
“not tall; her figure being no means striking.” Four 
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years later she fell an early victim to consumption. But 
all the twenty-two years of her life had been passed on 
her lighthouse home, in constant combat with wind and 
water, and she was no mean oarswoman. 

While her father, with a desperate effort, landed on 
the rock, Grace’s efforts and skill in rowing kept the 
cobble from being dashed to pieces. The heroic pair 
were thus enabled to rescue the nine survivors, half- 
naked and completely exhausted, bearing them to the 
Lighthouse, where they had to remain three days till the 
weather abated and a landing could be effected on the 
Northumbrian coast. In an account of the inquest on 
the few bodies ever found out of the forty-five who 
perished, the ‘“ Spectator” of September 22nd thus 
calmly alludes to the exploit, without the big head-lines, 
the photographs, and the special interviews within a few 
days with which latter day journalism would have 
trumpeted it. ‘ Nine of the persons saved owe their 
lives to the humanity and intrepidity of Grace Darling, 
a fine young woman of twenty-two, daughter of the 
keeper of the North Sunderland Lighthouse. Her 
father would not venture out till she urged him to make 
the effort, offering to take an oar herself. They then 
put off, and at extreme risk, succeeded in rescuing the 
nine persons from the wreck.” 

But honours and homage soon flowed in from all over 
the civilized world, Howitt tells us. Russia sent inter- 
viewers ; the Duke of Northumberland presented her, at 
Alnwick, with a gold watch; a subscription of £700 
was raised ; proposals of marriage were not lacking, one 
from the artist who came to take her portrait. She was 
offered £20 a night merely to sit in a boat during a ship- 
wreck play at the Adelphi. In December her noble 
deed was actually dramatised, in ‘a hodge podge of falsifi- 
cation, as monstrous as was ever brought out,’’ writes a 
dramatic critic of the day, and “Grace Darling might 
certainly recover damages for a libel that has been acted 
upon her.” Steam boat loads of the curious invaded 
the Longstone, and filled the lighthouse several stories 
high till no one could stir. Yet Howitt writes he found 
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her by no means puffed up with the fame which seemed 
to her so little merited, for she thought her action 
but natural and necessary, ‘“‘a perfect realisation of a 
Jeanie Deans in an English form—a little, simple, modest 
young woman—the most quiet, amiable, gentle look, the 
. sweetest smile—a thoroughly good creature.” Averse 
at first to seeing Howitt, to whom her father spoke of 

her dislike of strangers, she eventually allowed him to 
’ enter, and he found her at her sewing, neatly dressed, 
her hair braided, the Humane Society’s vote of thanks 
framed on the wall above her head, the President’s 
silver teapot in the place of honourinthe room. Howitt 
was charmed with her good sense and modesty, her 
decision not to marry till the right man came, for fear 
of fortune-hunters after her little subscription of £700. 
An equally fine character was the grand old man, her 
father, who lived all his life on the Longstone Rock till 
within three years of his death, which only took place in 
1865, and who thus modestly describes in the Light- 
house log the adventure for ever connected with his 
daughter’sname: ‘ Nine persons held on by the wreck 
and were rescued by the Darlings.” 





